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A FEW WORDS ON ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


BEING THE SUBSTANCE OF A COURSE OF PUBLIC LECTURES DELIVERED IN 
PLIMPTON 





HALL. 





By J. Srorer Coss. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

The extent to which the English language is misused, would, 
were it not that we are so thoroughly accustomed to it, excite 
our utmost wonder, if indeed it did not actually pass the bounds of 
our credibility. No class of persons is beyond the reach of the 
imputation. Young and old, rich and poor, educated and un- 
educated, teacher and pupil, the minister in his pulpit and the 
author at his desk, the lecturer on the platform and the actor on 
the stage, the judge upon the bench and the counsellor at the 
bar, the legislator on the tribune, and—I was about to say the 
king upon the throne, but this I refrain from doing, inasmuch 
as, there being but one king expected to speak English, and that, 
by the way, a queen, I might be considered personal and un- 
gallant—all conspire to mar the beauties and magnify the 
defects of the medium by which their spirits hold commune 
with those of their fellow-men. A disease so firmly rooted and 
so widely spread must have a cause, not only for its existence, 
but also for the vastness of its growth. 

For the unsatisfactory condition of things which obtains, the 
responsibility rests primarily upon our lexicographers and gram. 
marians, as well as upon those speakers and writers who, in dis- 
sertations upon miscellaneous subjects, have raised themselves, 
in the world of letters, to positions so high that they are looked 
upon as authorities in respect to the use of the language which 
they employ ; secondarily, it attaches to those who, by their 
friends and acquaintances, are regarded as men and women of. 
education, and whose conversation has thereby a potent influ- 
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ence in fashioning the style of those with whom they come in 
contact. The makers of our dictionaries, by descending to the 
level of popular usage, instead of endeavoring to raise to the 
utmost elevation of purity and grace, those whom they profess 
to teach, have vitiated the pronunciation and application of our 
words ; the writers of works upon grammar, by their perplexing 
rules and confusing discriminations, not less than by their dry 
and unpalatable manner of presenting the matter which they 
wish us to receive, have either distorted or rendered unintelli- 
gible, the structures of our sentences, and the remaining delin- 
quents have carried corruption into regions which the former 
cannot reach, because they associate with classes which the 
technologists are not allowed to trouble. 

All persons require at times to consult a dictionary, but none 
possibly use such a work so frequently as those who have the 
least necessity for the assistance which it professes to afford. 
Considering the character of the composition, and the purpose 
of its production, it would appear reasonable to require that the 
compiler of a lexicon should give us, so far as possible, the lan- 
guage in its purity. That he does not do so will be clear to any 
one who will take the trouble to examine any book of the kind 
that he may have at hand. Let him look, for example, at that 
which is given as the pronunciation of the words, extraordinary, 
official, sovereign, were, enlighten, soldier, listen, certain, chalk, 
tertiate, cupboard, evil, and omniscient. All that he will find 
will be the combination of certain letters, in such order as shall 
place before him, as nearly as can be, the way in which these 
words are pronounced by the masses. Hatrordenary, offishal, 
suverin, wer, enlightn, soljur, lisn, sertin, chawk, tershate, 
kubburd, evl, and omnishent, do not represent the legitimate 
sounds of the words which have been given, and any books 
which profess to introduce themselves to our acquaintance as 
counsellors and authorities upon our method of uttering the 
words of our language, are recreant to their high and noble call- 
ing if they do not accomplish more than the elucidation of the 
general manner in which these words are spoken. The stream of 
corruption is too deep, and its current too strong, for us to ex- 
pect that any one of the swimmers will, single-handed, be able to 
stem the tide and work against the flood, but we have a right to 
demand that those who sit on high, beyond the reach of danger- 
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ous contact with the surging waters, and who constitute them- 
selves the mentors of the struggling crowd, shall do more than 
tell it whither it is drifting—shall not only make known to it 
the perils which beset it in its course, but shall teach it how to 
avoid these dangers, and proceed in safety to its destination. 

With writers upon grammar, the difficulty seems to arise 
from their forgetfulness of the two-fold nature of words. In re- 
solving a sentence into its constituent parts, and considering the 
relations of government and agreement which these several 
parts hold to each other, they overlook the existence of this 
union of the material with the immaterial, and proceed as though 
there was nothing before them but a collection of inanimate 
forms. They overlook the truth that these forms are but the 
bodies, by whose mediums are made sensible through our organs 
of vision, the essences of certain living sounds, whose meanings 
can be determined only by the spiritual relations which they 
bear to other words in any given sentence, or, as Priscian says, 
‘to the meaning of the whole sentence.’’ Many of these writers 
are accomplished scholars and men of thought, yet it seems im- 
possible for them to rid themselves of the bonds in which these 
visible signs confine them. We thus are presented with a sys- 
tem of terms, which is wholly irrational and unscientific, to say 
nothing of its redundancy. 

The scientific basis of terminology consists of two parts, of 
which one is the necessity that every term shall contain within 
itself, the signification of the purposes intended to be served by 
those objects to which it is applied ; and the other, that it shall 
also be of such a form, as will most readily compel a clear and 
correct apprehension of that signification. Any one who has 
undergone the school-time torture of having pounded into his 
weary brain, the words by which the rules of his detested gram- 
mar were intended to be fixed in his overtaxed memory, can 
bear testimony to the truth of the statement that the terms he 
had to learn did not comply with these requirements, and that 
they were multiplied so greatly as to render complex and unin- 
telligible one of the most simple and entertaining subjects ; in 
consequence of which he could not but regard with abhorrence 
and disgust, the study of a science, of which the pursuit, when 
properly conducted, is fascinating in the extreme. In these 
lectures an endeavor will be made to examine some of the terms 
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by which the science of grammar is offered to the acquaintance 
of the pupil, and to see how far they are formed in accordance 
with the principles just now stated. Whenever any are dis- 
covered which do not agree with these principles, their revoca- 
tion will be advocated, and if possible, the substitution of 
others which shall satisfy the demands of science, will be sug- 
gested. 

No endeavor will be made to coerce any one into the reception 
of a series of pet notions. By so doing a speaker effects nothing 
but the creation of a prejudice against the innovations which he 
desires to bring into practice, and places obstacles in the way of 
a full and proper comprehension of his design.. If he can con- 
vince by argument, or show by application, that, as a substitute 
for what is already employed, he offers something from the use 
of which a benefit will accrue, he will not find any difficulty in 
inducing an acceptance of his offering. The true law in the 
governance of all things is conservatism. By this we are re- 
strained from effecting any change, until we are convinced that - 
that which now exists can be replaced by something which will 
better fill its office, and it is clearly demonstrated that what is 
recommended to take its place, is something from whose adoption 
the anticipated advantages will result. True conservatism goes 
further than this. In the conservation of a principle it seeks 
the best means for attaining its end, and any agent that may 
be employed, it rejects, so soon as it is established that this in- 
strument can be superseded by another at hand, better adapted 
to the accomplishment of its purpose. In estimating the value 
of an agent, the amount of effort required to effect a given result 
by its means, must be taken into consideration, and the superi- 
ority accorded to that which demands the smallest of such 
outlay. A written essay is an agent, by whose medium the 
writer desires to convey to the understanding of the reader, his 
views upon the stated theme ; and everything, which will in any 
way tend to cause unnecessary labor in the accomplishment of 
this desired result, must be avoided. An unacknowledged’ in- 
version or subversion of familiar terms, will place obstacles in 
the way of a speedy and easy appreciation of any proposition. 
In order that such needless exertion may not be demanded in 
following the details of this investigation, the terms at present 
in use among students of grammar will be employed, excepé in 
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so far as it becomes necessary to name others, which it is thought 
may advantageously be substituted for them. 

The faults of the miscellaneous speakers and writers, of whom 
mention has been made, are mainly the result of pure negligence. 
Some, indeed, affect to ignore and despise the advantages to be 
derived from a knowledge of the art of expressing their ideas in 
language modelled according to grammatic rule ; but these con- 
stitute a very small minority. By far the greater number of 
those who have studied the principles of the science, appreciates 
the necessity of surrendering its utterances with that grace and 
perspicuity, which can result only from the arrangement of its 
words in accordance with the inflexible laws of language. These 
sin from want of care and thought. It is not enough that what 
is written or spoken conveys the sense of that which is in the 
mind of the author. His sentences must, so far as is possible, 
be framed in such a manner, that no other than the intended 
meaning shall be transmitted. In short, people should say 
what they mean, and not leave it to others, by the absurdity or 
improbability of the signification which attaches to their words 
as they are used, to determine the import of that which is 
declared. 

When we are told that in a certain room are a dozen chairs, ar- 
ranged round a table upon which twelve young ladies are sitting, 
we may well suppose that these young ladies are occupying the 
chairs, because in polite society it is not usual for tables to be 
used as seats. So when a lady, by means of an advertisement, 
informs us that she requires the services of a governess for a 
child three years of age, who fluently speaks English, French, 
and German, we can easily imagine that the qualifications men- 
tioned, refer to the lady required to give the coveted instruction, 
because the precocity which would be implied by the literal ren- 
dering is not common. These statements do not, however, as 
they stand, convey what is intended. By a process of reasoning 
(perhaps conducted, as most reasoning is, unconsciously), we as- 
certain their implication, by the improbability of what is ex- 
pressed. Possibly, in consequence of the sources from which 
they emanate, these passages will but cause a little good-natured 
animadversion upon the awkwardness with which they have been 
constructed, and no serious harm will follow. It is well, how- 
ever, to notice one of the most frequent sources of error, that of 
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improperly placing the relative ; and it is easy to conceive in- 
stances in which, by reason of such misplacement, a complete 
misapprehension of the intended meaning would result, and 
great injury be wrought. 

More serious, however, are the defaults of those whose utter- 
ances are widely circulated, and, by virtue of the names asso- 
ciated with them, are accepted as patterns. When a popular 
and highly esteemed author, whose works are read and greedily 


devoured wherever the English tongue is known, entitles one of | 


his books ‘‘Our Mutual Friend,’ a lamentable injury to the 
language is produced. The phrase becomes ‘‘as familiar in our 
mouths as a household word,” and the task of endeavoring to 
prevent the enlargement of the application of the word mutual 
as here employed, becomes almost impossible. Should two men 
talk about ‘‘ our mutual horse,”’ ‘‘ our mutual ship,”’ or ‘‘ our mu- 
tual business,’’ the absurdity of the expression would at once be 
apparent. This use of the word mutual is however not more 
absurd in these instances than when it is applied to a friend. In 
allthe cases, the utmost that can be said is, that the mode of 
expression is utterly meaningless. When, too, a prominent 
writer upon science asks us, ‘‘ Where does the Sun’s Heat come 
from?’ he, by his unfortunate thoughtlessness, works a mis- 
chief which is well nigh irreparable. 

But it is in colloquial English that the greatest number of 
inconsistencies and inelegancies arise ; and these in many instan- 
ces are attributable to the manner in which the grammar of the 
language is taught. The want of method and clearness in the 
books, renders it next to impossible for a teacher, doomed to 
base his instruction upon them, to render intelligible any of the 
principles which he is expected to inculcate. The pupil, unless 
he be one who will undergo the labor of thinking out the matter 
for himself, grows up without any idea of the subject, except 
that it is horribly dry and unengaging, and that, when he leaves 
school, he is to be congratulated upon having nothing more to do 
with its pursuit. This eagerness to get rid of the unpleasant 
subject may be tolerated and excused with those whose utter- 
ances are not heard beyond the confines of the private circle, but 
with men from whose lips flow words which are, with their 
authority for the usage, scattered broadcast through the land, 
it is culpable and inexcusable. Such expressions as ‘‘ Did she 
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remain all the while?’ ‘‘That is the soldiers you speak of ;”’ 
‘“When was you married?’ ‘ That don’t come on to this ques- 
tion;’? ‘‘Don’t you know that the sun comes square in that 
piazza?’ ‘*Where did you come from on that day?’ ‘You 
say itis; Isay itain’t.”’ ‘‘ Here we have got a version of that in 
terview ;’ and ‘‘No you won’t, for I shan’t,”’ are not creditable 
creations of public speakers, yet the perusal of the report of 
one day’s proceedings at a noted trial, now in progress in a 
neighboring city, will show that they emanate from the learned 
gentlemen-of the law engaged in the case. 

A widely circulated daily paper, which prides itself upon the 
quality of its English, and frequently assumes the role of in- 
structor to its sister journals, astonished its readers, on a recent 
Sunday, by asking, with reference to this trial, ‘‘Where does 
the money come from to carry it on?’ 

Many sturdy blows will be required ere this Upas tree can be 
levelled to the ground, and many axes will be ruined in the effort. 
The soil in which it has been planted is so rich, the care with 
which it has been cherished and preserved so watchful, and the 
length of time during which it has been allowed its place so 
great, that it has assumed gigantic size. But its exhalations are 
infectious, driving the life-giving properties from the blood of 
all who come within reach of its deleterious breath. Its branch- 
es spread through all the land and poison all the air. It must 
be laid low, and its roots ejected from the ground which they 
encumber ; and all who have an interest in life and health are 
called upon for help. 


THE man that laughs heartily, is a doctor without a diploma. 
His face does more good in asick room than a bushel of pow- 
ders, or a gallon of bitter draughts. People are always glad to 
see him. Their hands instinctively go half way to meet his 


grasp, while they turn involuntarily from the clammy touch. 


of the dyspeptic, who speaks in the groaning key. Such a one 
laughs you out of your faults, while you never dream of being 
offended with him; and you never know what a pleasant world 


you live in until he points out the sunny streaks in its path- 
way. 









































































































A CRITICISM OF D. E. DE LARA’S ‘“‘FREEMASONRY, 
JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY.” 


To the Editor of the New Era: 


Str: In some late numbers of your journal, there has ap- 
peared a series of articles, by D. E. de Lara, which cannot be 
regarded in any light other than startling to those who have 
been born and bred in the Christian faith. I allude, of course, 
to those under the caption, ‘‘ Freemasonry, Judaism and Chris- 
tianity.’’ In these it is everywhere evident that the author is 
instigated in his writing by an animus of strong dislike, if not 
indeed a deep-set hatred, against Christianity. He does not en- 
deavor by any means to conceal his feelings, and as he expresses 
his views so undisguisedly and boldly, I claim the right to ex- 
press as unreservedly my opinion, that his hatred is not confined 
to articles of belief, but extends to the professors themselves of 
the Christian faith. 

But it is plain that the writer has allowed his malevolence so 
far to sway his mind, that he has forgotten his usual logical 
construction, and has contradicted himself on almost every 
page. He not only denies the divinity of our Savior, but dis- 
putes his very existence. He speaks of his existence asamyth, 
yet in the same breath gives his biography. He seems, however, 
to incline to the belief that Christ our Savior had a real exist- ~ 
ence, and in support of this view he refers to the writings of the 
Evangelists, yet again he asserts that these works are utterly 
worthless as furnishing any historical evidence of the existence 
of Jesus. 

The writer thus places himself between the two horns of a 
dilemma. Jesus Christ either had an existence or he had not, 
and the writings in the Sacred Book are either fables or divine 
truths. If truths, then no man canassert that Christ did not 
exist ; if fables, he cannot appeal to them as the records of es- 
tablished facts. 

I do not intend to defend the genuineness and authenticity of 
the books of the New Testament. Both have been fully estab- 
lished, and are now believed in by three hundred millions of the 
best informed and most enlightened of the human race. What- 
ever be the differences of opinion between Catholics and Protest- 
ants, upon some theological points, both claim to be and are 
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Christians, and the belief in the truth and divine origin of these 
inspired writings is as general and sincere in one christian body 
or sect as in another. This belief is not the work of an hour, 
nor the result of impulse, but the consequence of rational 
thought and prayerful investigation fora period of two thousand 
years. But there exists abundance of historical evidence of our 
Savior’s existence, independent of the writings of the holy evan- 
gelists—evidence furnished not only by historians who had no. 
faith in the divinity of Christ, = by those who disbelieved in 
God himself. 

Mr. de Lara, who manifests in his writings no small amount 
of erudition, cannot be ignorant of the fact that Jesus Christ is 
spoken of by many profane authors. I need only mention Taci- 
tus, Pliny, Lentulus, and Josephus. He has, however, evident- 
ly overlooked the importance of some passages in their writings, 
and in order to call his attention more prominently to them, I. 
will here, with your permission, give some extracts which cer- 
tainly prove that these authors had undoubted faith in the per- 
sonality of Him whose life has always been a stumbling block 
to some of the most valuable members of the human family. 

Lest I should encroach too much upon your space, and abuse 
your indulgence, I shall confine myself to the most decisive, ex- 
plicit, distinct, and conclusive authorities, and briefly report 
their own words without comment. 

After a description of the terrible fire at Rome in the tenth 
year of the reign of Nero, and the sixty-fourth year of our Lord, 
an account of the order given for rebuilding and beautifying the 
city, and the methods used to appease the anger of the Gods, 
Tacitus adds : 


“ But neither all the human help nor the liberality of the Emperor, nor all the atone- 
ments presented to the Gods, availed to abate the infamy he lay under, of having ordered 
the city to be set on fire. To suppress, therefore, this common rumor, Nero procured 
others to be accused, and inflicted exquisite punishment upon those people who were held 
in abhorrence for their crimes and were COMMONLY known by the name of CHRISTIANS. 
They had their denomination from Christus, who, in the reign of Tiberius was put to 
death as a criminal by the procurator, Pontius Pilate.” 


My next evidence of the existence of Jesus Christ is the let- 
ter of Pliny the younger, to the Emperor Trajan, whose account 
respecting the Christians proved, by the existence of the follow- 
ers of Christ, the existence of the person in whom those follow- 
ers believed. The letter must have been written within the first 
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century, or, at latest, early in the second, Pliny having been 
born in the year 61. He held important civil and religious offi- 
ces under the Roman government, was the personal friend of 
Tacitus, and, in the year 106, was sent by the Emperor Trajan 
as pro-consul into the province of Bithynia, whence he wrote 
his famous letter. 


“Pliny to the Emperor Trajan wisheth health and happiness.—It is my constant custom 
sir, to refer myself to you in all matters concerning which I have any doubt ; for who can 
better direct me when I hesitate, or instruct me when I am ignorant. I have never been 
present at any trials of Christians ; so that I know not well what is the subject matter of 
punishment or of enquiry, or what strictness ought to be used in either. Nor have I 
been a Itttle perplexed to determine whether any difference ought to be made on account 
of age, or whether the young and tender and the full grown and robust, ought to be treat- 
ed all alike ; whether repentance should entitle to pardon, or whether all who have once 
been Christians ought to be punished though they are no longer so; whether the name 
itself, although no crime be detected, or crimes only belonging to the name ought to be 
punished. Concerning all these things I am in doubt. 

“In the meantime, 1 have taken this course with all who have been brought before me 
and have been accused as Christians: I have put the question to them whether they were 
Christians. Upon their confessing to me that they were, I repeated the question a second 
and a third time, threatening also to punish them with death. Such as still persisted, I 
ordered away to be punished ; for there was no doubt with me, that, whatever might be the 
nature of their opinions, contumacy and inflexible obstinacy ought to be punished. There 
were others of the same infatuation, whom because they were Roman citizens I have noted 
down to be sent to the city. Ina short time, the crime spreading itself, even while under 
persecution, asis usual in such cases, divers sorts of people came in my way. An informa- 
tion was presented to me without mentioning the author, containing the names of many 
persons, who upon examination denied that they were Christians or had ever been so, who 
in my presence made supplications to the gods and to your image, and moreover reviled 
the name of Christ. Mone of which things, as is said, they who are really Christians can by 
any means be compelled todo, These, therefore, I thought proper to discharge. 

“Others were named by an informer, who at first confessed that they were Christians 
but afterwards denied it ; and some, acknowledging that they had been, declared that they 
had relinquished the profession, some about three years ago, some a longer time, and sev- 
eral more than twenty years. All these paid the accustomed divine honors both to your 
statue and to the images of the gods; and they also reviled Christ. They, moreover, de- 
clared that the whole of what was laid to their charge, whether it were a. crime or a mere 
error, consisted in this: that they made it a practice on a stated day to meet together be- 
fore day-light to sing hymns with responses to Christ as a God, and to bind themselves by 
a solemn institution, not to any wrong act, but that they would not commit any thefts or 
robberies, or acts of unchastity, that they would never break their word, that they would 
never violate a trust ; that when these observances were finished they separated and after- 
wards came together again to a common and innocent repast, but they had given over this 
last practice after my edict, in which, according to your orders, I forbade social meetings. 
Upon these declarations I thought it requisite to get at the entire truth by putting to the 
torture two women who were called deaconesses ; -but I discovered nothing beyond an aus- 
tere and excessive superstition. Upon the whole, therefore, I determined to adjourn the 
trials in order to consult you; for the case appears to me to demand my so doing, par- 
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ticularly on account of the great number of prisoners who are in danger of suffering. For 
many of all ages and every rank, of both sexes likewise, are accused, and will be accused. 
Nor has the contagion of this superstition seized cities only, but the villages and the coun- 
try. It however still seems to me that this evil may easily be restrained. For it is as- 
suredly sufficiently obvious that it is upon the decline. The temples which were a little 
while ago almost deserted, begin to be resorted to as usual, and victims which hitherto hard- 
ly found a purchaser are now in full request ; whence you may naturally suppose that a 
multitude of men might be reclaimed if allowance were granted to their repentance.”— 
Pliny’s Epistle, Book 70, letter 97. 

Thirdly, we have the testimony of Lentulus. He was pro- 
consul of Judea during the reign of Herod, and whilst prefect 
of Jerusalem he wrote the following letter to the Senate at 
Rome, when Octavius was Emperor. The epistle was discov- 
ered by Eutropius among the annals of the Romans. The 
writer must have known and seen our Savior : 

Lentulus, Prefect of Ferusalem, to the Senate and people of Rome, greeting : 

“ At this time there hath appeared and still lives, a man endowed with great powers, 
whose name is Jesus Christ. Men say that he is a mighty prophet; his disciples call him 
the Son of God. He restores the dead to life, and heals the sick from all sorts of ailments 
and diseases. He is a man of stature proportionally tall, and his cast of countenance has 
a certain severity in it, so full of effect, as to induce beholders to love and yet still to fear 
him. His hair is of the color of wine as far as the bottom of his ears, without radiation, 
and straight ; and from the lower part of his ears, it is curled, down to his shoulders, and 
bright, and hangs downwards from his shoulders; at the top of his head it is parted after 
the manner of the Nazarenes. His forehead is smooth and clean, and his face without a 
pimple, adorned by a certain temperate redness ; his countenance, gentleman-like and 
agreeable ; with his nose and mouth no fault can be found; his beard thick, and divided 
into two bunches of the same color as his hair; his eyes 4/ue and uncommonly bright. 
In reproving and rebuking he is formidable; in teaching and exhorting of a bland and 
agreeable tongue. He has a wonderful grace of person united with seriousness. No one 
has ever seen him smile, but weeping indeed they have. He has a lengthened stature of 
body; his hands are straight and turned up; his arms are delectable; in speaking, 
deliberate and slow, and sparing of his conversation; the most beautiful countenance 
among the sons of men.” 


I shall add but one passage. It is, perhaps, the most im- 
portant of all, inasmuch as it is in reality an admission by an 
historian, himself a Jew, and against whose statements no objec- 
tion has ever been nor ever can consistently be made by his co- 
religionists—the celebrated Flavius Josephus—who was both a 
priest and a prince, a native of Jerusalem, a cotemporary and 
countryman of our Savior, and who must have personally been 
acquainted both with Christ and his relations, and not improb- 
ably an eye-witness to his marvellous works. The passage is 
to be found in the eighteenth book, the third section, and third 
chapter of his famous works on Jewish Antiquities : 
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“About that time appeared Jesus, awise man, if indeed it be right to speak of him asa 
man, for he was a performer of wonderful works, a teacher of such men as receive the 
truth with pleasure. He drew after him many of the Jews, as well as of the Gentiles, 
This same was the Christ. And though Pilate, by the judgment of the chief 
rulers among us, delivered him to be crucified, those who from the first had 
loved him, fell not from him, for to them at least, he showed himself again alive on the 
third day: this and ten thousand other wonderful things being what the holy prophets 


had foretold concerning him ; so that the Christian people, who derived their name from 
him have not yet ceased to exist.” 


It is not necessary, Mr. Editor, to add to testimonies so over- 
whelmingly proving, independently of the writings of the Evan- 
gelists, the existence of a person which now, after the lapse 
of nineteen centuries, is for the first time denied. 

‘‘There is no historical evidence whatever that might be en- 
titled to any credit that such a person as the Jesus of the Gos- 
pel had any existence at all.’’ So says Mr. de Lara. Let him, 
if he can, reassert this in the face of the evidence now placed 
before him. 

I trust that your love of fair play will induce you to give 
publicity to this communication, and Ibeg you to accept my 
thanks by anticipation, and my apology for claiming such a 
space in your periodical. 

PROCOPIUS. 


THERE isa vast difference between the expression of a due 
and delicate appreciation of merit and that false and exaggera- 
ted praise which is dictated by adulation. The former is always 
received with pleasure, but the latter wounds the susceptibility 
of those upon whom it is lavished. To a mind rightly con- 
stituted there is nothing more painful than undeserved or even 
excessive commendation. 


A MAN may conceal his name, his age, the circumstances of 
his life, but not his character. That is his moral atmosphere, 
and is as inseparable from him as the fragrance of the rose, 
from the rose itself. In the glance of the eye, in the tones of 
the voice, in mien and gesture, character discloses itself. 


Many a child goes astray, not because there is want of virtue 
or prayer at home, but simply because home lacks sunshine. 


Hapsir is a cable; we weave a thread of it every day, and at 
last we cannot break it. 
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WRITTEN BY LADY BYRON IN ANSWER TO HER HUSBAND'S “ FAREWELL TO ENGLAND.” 





Powerless are thy magic numbers 
To receive affection’s flame, 

In a bosom where it slumbers 

Shrouded now with duty’s name. 


Sacred there ’twill rest“for ever, 
Death alone its gleam remove ; 

Still it lives, but never, never, 

Can it more awake to love. 






Did neglect’s cold aspect chill it? 
Did unkindness quench its ray ? 

Did thy wayward passions quell it? 
Harold, let thy bosom say. 


Yes, that breast has been my pillow 
Yet the treacherous wound it gave ; 

As the smooth, deceitful billow, 

Wrecks the bark that trusts its wave, 






Every dire foreboding slighting, 
Deaf alike to friendship’s voice, 

Pride elating, hope delighting, 

I alone was Harold's choice. 






Sad distinction, dear bought glory, 
Was that heart’s unstable prize ; 

Now the theme of gossip’s story, 
Thus exposed to vulgar eyes, 


Yet ’twas not the fond illusion 
Fame’s bright halo o’er thee spread ; 
Other dreams of dear delusion— 
Faith and young affection—led. 


Not a suppliant world around me 
Could have lured me from thy side. 

No! the tender bands that bound me, 

Hands but thine could ne’er divide. 













Fut 'tis done. The arm that held me— 
Late the cherished gift of heaven— 

Now unclasps no more to shield me ; 
And but know thou art forgiven. 


Never can the heart forget thee, 
Which has felt a love like mine ; 

Nor our smiling infant let me, > 
While she bears those eyes of thine. 


Oh ! farewell, farewell forever ; 
Once in happiest hours we met ; 

Now with blasted hope we sever ; 

Soon our Sun of joy has set. 





IN A STREET CAR. 
BY AVERIE BADDREITER. 


Having occasion to go down town, and not being in any par- 
ticular hurry, I thought I would take a ride in a street car. I 
had not been long in the country, having arrived from Europe 
but two weeks previous to this experience. I had, however, 
been here sufficiently long to have become unfavorably im- 
pressed with the artificial facilities for removing from one por- 
tion of the city to another. I had found that, if I wished to 
travel with any degree of rapidity, the means of locomotion 
which nature had furnished me, were far more valuable than any 
which the art of man had contrived. On this occasion, however, 
as I have said, being for the nonce, the master of my time, I de- 
termined to give myself a lesson in patience by riding in a car. 
Living near the depot, I had no difficulty in securing a seat. I 
soon found that the capacity of the car could not be estimated 
by the limits of its sitting accommodations; for after traveling 
but a few blocks, we were huddled together about as closely as 
were the unfortunate victims of the celebrated Calcutta Black- 
hole tragedy. 

Among the passengers who were first admitted after all the 
seats were occupied, was a lady of middle age, for whom I im- 
mediately arose and surrendered my seat. This being at the end 
of the bench, and next the window, was considered one of the 
four most available in the car. No sooner had I risen than the 
man (gentleman I suppose he considered himself), who had been 
sitting next me, pushed himself intomy place. So dexterously 
was the movement made, that the lady, not knowing of the 
transfer, would have deposited herself upon bis knee, had I not 
prevented it. 

‘Will you oblige me by moving from that seat? I left it in 
order that this lady might occupy it,’’ I said, feeling very indig- 
nant at his conduct. 

‘*T suppose, sir, I have as much right to this seat as anybody. 
You left it, and it then became the property of any body who 


could first get possession of it,’”? to my amazement, replied the 
intruder. 
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Here the lady interfered, saying that she would sit in the 
vacant seat, and allow the man to occupy that which he had 
seized. But this I would not permit. I was determined to oust 
him from his position. I therefore retorted. 

‘That seat, sir, is mine. I occupied it and I paid for it. I. 
have not relinquished it except in favor of a particular person. 
This I have a right to do, and my doing so does not make it public 
property. You are a trespasser, and I will have you removed.” 

I then called the conductor to me, but there was no need of 
his services. The interloper finding, I presume, that I was de- 
termined, and that his position was untenable, removed himself 
silently and scowlingly to his original place, and the lady took 
that which had been vacated for her. 

Among the passengers who afterwards arrived were many 
ladies who were compelled to stand during the whole of their 
journey. No sitting room could be found for them, although 
they paid the full fare. No man arose for their benefit. At 
length there came a young woman, poorly clad, evidently in ill- 
health and downcast in mind. In her arms she carried a sickly 
babe, the weight of whose poor, emaciated body seemed almost 
more than she could support. I now looked at my male com- 
panions, and was surprised to see that the notion of sacrificing 
a portion of their ease to the necessities of a fellow creature did 
not fora moment trouble them. There they sat stolidly sur- 
veying the face, the eyes of which were persistently kept from 
meeting theirs, lest their pleading looks should seem to ask that 
which their possessor so much needed, but would scorn to accept 
unless voluntarily rendered. 

Before the lapse of a long time, an old gentleman, whose open, 
honest, and intellectual countenance, surmounted with locks of 
silver unalloyed, would command attention wherever he might 
be, arose from his place with tottering limbs. With stately po- 
liteness, but with hearty-good-will he offered his seat to the 
dejected woman, who was fain to refuse the offer from one who 
was evidently very nearly as ill-prepared to stand as she. 

‘No, sir, I thank you,”’ said she, ‘‘ youneed to sit as much 
as I. I cannot take your seat.”’ 

‘*T insist,’ he replied. ‘‘ It will not tire me half so much to 
stand asit will to sit and see you standing with your infant in 
your arms.”’ 
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And cheerfully did he stand, not appearing in the least to feel 
fatigue, until a lady, who was about to alight, touched him so 
that he might be able to take her place, before one of the younger 
and more alert could seize it. 

These occurrences made a deep impression upon me; and on 
my return, I told my friend Jones what I[hadseen. At the same 
time, I gave vent, somewhat forcibly, to my opinions respecting 
the impoliteness of American men. His reply irritated me, but 
I have lived to see the justice of his remarks. 

‘“My dear fellow,”’ said he, ‘‘ You make a mistake which itis 
common for persons newly arriving here to fall into. When you 
have been here a little longer, you will discover the causes of 
this apparent want of good manners. Our men are not wanting 
in a respectful consideration for the other sex ; indeed, they have 
this feeling developed as fully as the men of any nation. But 
the women themselves, my dear fellow, there is the trouble. 
They destroy the inclination to treat them with politeness in 
public. Men do not want praise for anything they may do for 
the fair sex. But they know that, as a matter of right, they 
are entitled to the seats which they occupy in the cars, and if 
they do, as they are always willing and anxious to do, give up 
their rights for the benefit of the ladies, they do like a recogni- 
tion of the act. A simple “thank you,’’ or even a pleasant 
look would satisfy them. But this is seldom accorded. The 
women as a rule, when they enter a car, look at you as much as 
to say ‘‘ get up,’’ and if you do get up they sit down without 
so much as a look or a word, and this is not pleasant; men get 
tired of it.”’ 

By this time I have found that such is the case. Two classes 
of persons may always command the seat which I occupy: An 

old or infirm man or woman, or a woman with a baby in her 
arms. For none others do I now arise. 


No man ever becomes distinguished in any art whatsoever 
who does not early begin to acquire the power of supporting 
heat, cold, hunger, thirst, and other discomforts. It is not by 
sleeping, but by waking, watching, and laboring continually,. 
that proficiency is attained and reputation acquired. 
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BEING A SKETCH OF ITS RISE AND DEVELOPMENT FROM MOSES 
TO OUR DAYS. 


By Dr. A. BENISCH. 
PERIOD IV. 
From the death of Mendelssohn, in 1786, C. E., to our days. 
(Concluded from page 314.) 


The revival of classical literature in Western Europe, after 
the conquest of Constantinople by the Turks (in 1453), the dis- 
covery of America (in 1492), and the reformation in Germany 
(in 1517)—events which succeeded each other at comparatively 
short intervals—had given an impetus to progress such as had 
perhaps never before been experienced. It was especially the 
Reformation which exercised a most beneficial influence upon 
the advancement of religious toleration. It is not that the re- 
formers were more tolerantly disposed than their antagonists, 
but that the principles laid down by them, and upon which they 
took their stand, involved that toleration which, loosened from 
the shell which formed its involucrum, was a stranger to their 
sentiments. It is only gradually that their successors became 
conscious of this consequence involved in the principles advo- 
cated by them. If the minority had the right of claiming toler- 
ance for its opinions on the ground that, in matters of conscience, 
the majority could not be permitted to force its views on the 
the dissentients, the right claimed for themselves could not be 
refused to those who differed both from the majority and mi- 
nority. The opinions of the Jews, for consistency’s sake, could 
no longer be excluded from the domain of toleration. The re- 
formers were, therefore, compelled by their own principles to 
concede to the Jews toleration, and even incline their ears to the 
arguments urged by them in defence of their opinions. 

Simultaneously, a line of argument, springing from this con- 
test between reformed and unreformed Christianity, operated in 


favor of toleration of the Jews. The Roman Catholics, after 
Vou. V.--23. 
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having tried in vain with tire and sword to put down the new 
heresy, or apostacy, as reformed Christianity was called by 
them, were at last compelled to tolerate the heretics, not of 
course from principle, but from sheer necessity, and thus, get- 
ting gradually accustomed to the idea of religious toleration, 
they argued naturally enough: If we tolerate those who were 
born under the authority of our church, and over whom she has 
an indefeasible right, but who have now turned rebels and 
apostates, we may, a fortiori, tolerate those over whom the 
church confessedly never had any authority, and who, therefore, 
cannot be considered as heretics and apostates. Toleration, 
therefore, was the undesigned boon presented by the Refor- 
mation to the Jews. Henceforth Christianity, unconsciously to 
itself, breathed a somewhat milder spirit towards Jews and 
Judaism. 

The secular power, too, had become less willing to prove a 
blind instrument in the hands of the Church. The progress was 
at first very slow, and hardly perceptible; and, although for 
two centuries longer fluctuations in the treatment of the Jews 
continued, yet the tide of persecution no longer advanced ; and, 
even as the summits of the mountains are the first to be warmed 
and illumined by the rays of the rising sun, so were the superior 
minds the first upon whom these new notions of religious toler- 
ation dawned. Two uneventful centuries thuscrepton. During 
this time, even as the fierce hatred to the Jews cooled down in 
the breast of Christians, so did the feeling of revenge upon the 
persecuting Christian in the heart of the down-trodden Jew. 
They drew near to each other without being conscious of it. At 
last the time came when the progress was sufficiently great to 
become perceptible. 

As a slight gust of wind suffices to shake an apple from the 
tree when it is ripe, so a circumstance of no great significancy 
in itself sufficed to allow the spirit of toleration to break through. 
The previous century had produced two Jewish scholars of 
wider fame in their days than that of Moses Mendelssohn in his. 
Although Menasseh ben Israel, of Amsterdam, is now only 
known to the student of the literature of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, yet in his time he was much looked up to, his works were 
much studied, and he himself was greatly admired and esteemed 
by eminent scholars, statesmen, princes, and other influential 
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personages. Benedict Spinoza, likewise a Dutch Jew, was a 
man who, as one of the profoundest and acutest thinkers of the 
human race, left his mark not only upon his generation, but 
also upon all succeeding ages. But neither was able to produce 
a permanent impression in favor of the people from which they 
sprang, because the right time for it had not yet come. At last 
it came. 

A poverty-stricken, hunch-backed, shy Jewish lad came in 
the first half of the last century to Berlin, in order to pursue 
there his Hebrew studies. Soon his thirst for knowledge led 
him also to other studies. Clandestinely, and, under the 
guidance of other co-religionists, who, amidst difficulties similar 
to those with which he contended, had acquired some secular 
knowledge, he troa the thorny path. He studied the German 
and Latin languages, and, using these as stepping stones, soon 
familiarized himself with the branches of classical and general 
literature, and the domain of science which then constituted a 
liberal education. As an autodidact, and considering the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed, he was a prodigy. Chance 
made him acquainted with Lessing, one of those choice spirits 
upon whose enlarged and enlightened mind the rays of toleration 
had cast their effulgence. Through Lessing the timid Men- 
delssohn was introduced to the literary world as a philosophical 
author who wrote in a classical style. He rose one morning, 
and found himself in the metropolis of German intelligence, if 
not famous, at least favorably known. Well versed in rabbini- 
cal lore, and a scrupulous observer of all practices of the ances- 
tral religion, not even a microscopic search into his conduct 
could discover a flaw in it. A band of young talented co-reli- 
gionists soon gathered around him, imbibed from him their 
taste for general literature and science, learned from him to ap- 
preciate system and method, the absence of which then marred 
all Jewish education. Of these, nearly every one in due time as 
they were scattered about formed a new centre, around whom a 
fresh circle gathered unti] the sentiments of the master were 
spread farand wide. The house of Mendelssohn in time formed a 
point of attraction to all who had any pretension to literary or 
scientific eminence in Berlin. No traveller of any standing visited 
the capital in which Frederic II. resided without paying his hom- 
age to the Jewish philosopher, Moses Mendelssohn. His high at- 
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tainments, noble character, and modest bearing, extorted, even 
‘from the most inveterate Jew-hater, the confession that a race 
which could produce such a distinguished specimen of humanity, 
could not be so utterly worthless and so degraded as it had been 
represented. The champions of toleration and progress who 
fought the battle of the Jew could now point as a justification 
of their sentiments—for toleration to the Jew at the time still 
required a justification—to one of this people, who, without any 
help from without, simply by the vigor derived from the native 
sap, had raised himself to an intellectual and moral height at- 
tained only by few of those who enjoyed every advantage which 
birth, example, and education could afford; and there were 
already statesmen and princes noble-minded and enlightened 
enough to deem it worth trying an experiment with the Jews, 
reputed to be incorrigible. 

Before all, admission was given to their youth to the halls of 
science, and behold it rushed into them with an eagerness which 
was unexpected. Having tasted of the tree of knowledge, and 
the social bars separating Jew and Gentile having been 
lowered, if not thrown down, a contest was renewed in the breast 
of the Jew which had already twice before been fought in his 
innermost being. As in the days after Alexander the Great, when 
the secluded Jews first came into contact with Greck life and 
literature, as in the days of the Spanish Khalifate, when Arab 
civilization began to fertilize the adjoining Jewish intellectual 
soil, so now, when western views, saturated with Christianity, 
found access to Jewish minds nurtured in a circle of ideas totally 
different from those now encountered, there was a woful clashing 
of sentiments and jarring of the most disharmonious opinions. 
Was western civilization compatible with rabbinical Judaism, 
such as it had come down to their days? This was the moment- 
ous question which many a thoughtful mind now put to itself. 
Mendelssohn did not live to see the contest. He seemed to have 
been hardly conscious of the mighty revolution of which, if he 
was not the cause, he was certainly the occasion. He died in 
1786, practicing to his last moment even the most minute ob- 
servances prescribed by rabbinical Judaism ; but soon after his 
death the contest broke out with great violence. 

It was a most gifted generation among which the contest 
raged, and it had to be fought out under decided disadvantage ; 
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for influences from without complicated the struggle, tended to 
blind the combatants, and gave an undue weight to one side of 
the controversy. These’influences proceeded from some of the 
highest quarters intent upon bringing over the Jews to Chris- 
tianity. It was no longer brutal force that was to be employed, 
but subtle calculation. Their highest and noblest aspirations 
were to be used as the channels of corruption. 

The successors of Frederic II. of Prussia, and of Joseph II. of 
Austria, were animated by an extraordinarily narrow spirit of 
conversionism. Every facility for gratifying the thirst for 
knowledge was afforded to the Jews. The portals of science 
were thrown wide open to them, while at the same time every 
avenue for its application was closed against them. From the 
office of a night watchman to that of prime minister, no public 
function, whether municipal or political, was accessible to them. 
The only passport for admission was conversion—whether from 
conviction or not was a matter of the utmost indifference to the 
authorities. The position of the Jews of education thus became 
most painful. They had spent the prime of their lives in the 
acquisition of the branches of knowledge which were of no use 
in common life, and had only a value in the learned professions 
or the discharge of public offices. They had developed their 
mental powers exclusively in this direction. They were good 
for these offices or for nothing. It was too late in life to turn to 
anything else. ‘The choice left them was either to pine away 
their lives in obscurity and poverty—they who felt within them- 
selves that they were born for something higher than to grovel 
along in the dark places of the earth like vermin—or to purchase 
the opportunity for finding a proper sphere by a lie on the lips 
and shame in the heart. Many, and among these some of high 
talent, succumbed ; but the most high-minded and talented 
among them passed unscathed through the furnace. But there 
were also some converts who, to avoid self-reproach, and proba- 
bly also self-contempt, persuaded themselves that they had 
changed from convictions. and not interest. These pretended 
that Judaism required reform, and that reformed Judaism, in ‘ 
reality, was Christianity. This was one method attempted for 
solving the problem now pressing on the attention of the rising 
generation. Another section, despairing of ever seeing reform 
in Judaism, and either too cowardly to change the ancestral 
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religion, or so strongly bound to it by the ties of habit as to be 
unable to break them, remained for their own person within the 
pale in which they were born, and either coquetted with the 
dominant religion, or had their children brought up in it, in 
order, as they said, to save their offspring the pangs of the strug- 
gle which they had to endure themselves, and to secure to them 
without sacrifice and effort all the privileges and enjoyments in 
readiness for those who swim with the stream. 

On the other hand, another section, horror-struck at the 
apostacies around it, clung with the greater tenacity to every 
detail of the ancestral religion, just as the traveller in the fable 
wrapped himself the more closely in his cloak the stronger the 
hurricane blew. The members of this section scented treason 
in every direction, and never ceased denouncing, and not rarely 
anathematising, even the most harmless proposal for a modi- 
fication in any usage, however obsolete, however barbarous. 
The very study of the vernacular was tabooed, and even an at- 
tempt at acquiring a grammatical knewledge of Hebrew was 
viewed with considerable suspicion. 

Between these parties, the butt of all of them, cordially hated 
by some, and mercilessly abused by the others, stood that 
which, occupying Jewish ground, yet was firmly convinced that 
the supposed abyss between Judaism and general culture, as 
pretended by the superficial and those whose interest it was to 
make themselves believe in it, did not exist, and that means 
could be found for harmonizing the practices of their creed with 
the claims of modern European life. Reforms were attempted 
by them, which, at first, were chiefly confined to divine service, 
or the outward and more striking manifestation of the inward 
religious conviction. Subsequently these attempts were ex- 
tended, amidst the most decided opposition of the so-called 
orthodox party, to various customs and rites. The scene of 
these reformatory attempts was Germany almost exclusively. 
There several synods composed of rabbis and laymen were held, 
but none of them succeeded in enlisting on its side public 
opinion to any considerable extent. No settled new school of 
religious thought has, as yet, been evolved from this strife, 
although indications of it are already described. 

Amidst these contentions a generation had grown up which, 
still rooted in historical Judaism, nevertheless drew its breath 
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for: an atmosphere impregnated with all those ideas which 
form the heritage of modern time. It was a generation full of 
earnestness and respect for antiquity, and for the traditions of 
bygone ages without being their slave. A generation, nourished 
at the breast of history and philosophical inquiry, which strove 
hard to pierce the thick coating enveloping the kernel of Juda- 
ism, argued within itself: Every phenomenon his its ground in 
one that preceded, and pursues an object which is the justifi- 
cation for its existence. It fades and perishes when this object 
is attained. How is it that the principle within me has been 
able to resist all shocks and even to outwear all corroding influ- 
ences which have disintegrated so many nationalities, civili- 
zations, and religions? How is it that in my veins throbs a 
higher life, and this with a greater vigor than pulsated in them 
since the days of the destruction of our national independence ; 
and, discarding all mere theories and speculations, sets to work 
at the hand of history endeavoring to solve the problem. And 
it believes it can solve it. 

Taking up the thread of religious development where the 
prophets dropped it, and adopting the principle laid down by 
them and followed out so intelligently by the successive high 
courts down to the time of the later Maccabees, and even at 
later periods, recognized by most eminent rabbis down to our 
own days, it says: All that I have todo is to spin this thread 
further, taking care not to receive into the web any of the ele- 
ments which disfigure, discolor and weaken the tissue produced 
during the ages of bewilderment caused by heresy or reaction, 
mostly the consequences of persecution from without. The 
legislator has laid down for my people doctrines or principles, 
and institutions. The former are by their nature eternal and 
unalterable. They designate God’s essence, his relation to his 
creatures, and the relations between them fixed by Him. They 
must be as unchangeable as his essence. The latter must be 
mutable, since tokens, by their nature, are changeable even 
while the things betokened remain always the same. In this 
sense, from Moses to our days, institutions have been changed, ° 
moditied, allowed to be dropped, and new ones added. The 
authority for this discretion given by Moses, and never since 
allowed to fall into desuetude, has been acknowledged by the 
rabbis who have laid down the principle, ‘‘Jephthah in his 
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generation is like Samuel in his” (Treat. Rosh Hashanah, xxv., 
b), meaning to say that the exercise of this authority does not 
depend upon the personal merits of a religious functionary, but 
on the office held. A high court duly elected would, in our 
days, have the same authority as was possessed by a Synhedrion 
in the days of the Maccabees.* 

True, that certain rules were laid down for the exercise of this 
authority, but these rules were made by one Court, and can 
therefore be unmade by another (as was actually done by rabbi 
Yochanan ben Saccai) which must also by the same authority 
be empowered to put its own construction upon any restrictive 
measure. In fact, these rules have been altered according to 
the exigencies of the time.t+ 

Further the law has destined my people to be a kingdom of 
priests. The prophets have carried this idea still further, and 
have declared this people to bea missionary people. The rabbis 
have defined this idea still more clearly by pointing out that 
these missionary efforts should be restricted tothe promulgation 
of the so-called Noachidae laws, all of which refer to insti- 
tutions betokening God’s most prominent attributes without the 
practical acknowledgment of most of which, society indeed 
could not exist.t The same rabbis, in the sense of the 
prophets, have disclaimed the possession of future bliss for 
their people exclusively by laying down the principle: ‘‘ The 
pious of all nations have a share in the world to come” (San- 
hedrin xiii), and have, moreover, in order to facilitate to the 
pious the acquisition of a knowledge of the principles of Juda- 





* The Synhedrion under Napoleon I., in 1807, was a mere meteor, which flashed 
through the horizon of Judaism, hardly leaving any trace behind. It, however, at the same 
time, caused extraordinary enthusiasm among the Jews, and gained many warm friends 
and admirers among them, while also showing that the re-establishment of the Synhedrion 
in our days is practicable. It was convened for the purpose of giving religious sanction to 
certain resolutions passed by an assembly of Jewish notables, convened by the order of the 
Emperor (see Gratz’s History of the Jews, vol. xi, pp. 291-303). 

+ As an instance, may be quoted the fact that the rabbi just mentioned transferred 
the seat of the Synhedrion on his own authority against the established rule (Sanhedrin 
II) from Jerusalem to Yamnia. 

¢ These laws are referred to by Maimonides (Mishnah Torah, Hil. Mel. viii, 10) in 
these words :—The first man was commanded concerning six things—idolatry, blasphemy, 
sheading of blood, incest, robbery, and administration of justice. Although we have all 
t’ sse things as a tradition from Moses, our master, and reason inclines to them, yet from 
-he general tenor of the law it appears that he was commanded concerning these things. 
Noah received an additional command concerning the limb of living animal (not to be 
eaten), as it is said ‘‘ But flesh in the life thereof, which is the blood thereof, ye shall not 
eat” (Gen. ix, 4). Here are the seven commandments, and thus the matter was in all the 
world until Abraham. 
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ism, and the practice of the institutions betokening them, au- 
thorized the order of the proselytes of the gate, who were dis- 
tinctly exempted from the observance of all laws bearing on 
Israel’s special custodianship.* Let this institution be re- 
vived ; it will serve as a rallying-point to the enlightened of all 
nations. 

Let Christians and Mahomedans by all means be zealous in the 
work of conversion. They will only work for the principles of 
my people. These principles are too sublime to be comprehend- 
ed in their purity by the unprepared mind. From Paganism to 
Judaism there is such a spiritual distance as can not be cleared 
in one bound by unaided efforts. Preparatory transition stages 
have to be passed through. Christianity and Mahomedanism 
form these stages, suited to the differences of tempers and de- 
grees of culture, characterising the divers populations of the 
pagan world. This has even been admitted by a most eminent 
rabbi.t When they have served their apprenticeship to these 
religions, and a yearning shall have been awakened after some- 
thing higher and more perfect—after something that will satisfy 
the noblest instincts of the soul, and does not jar with the re- 
sults of science, the rules of logic, and the highest perceptions 
of intellect—then they will turn to the principle of Judaism, and 
tind the repose after which their souls will long in the rabbinical 
institution of the proselytes of the gate. 

It is then that, in the words of the prophets, the law will go 
forth from Zion, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem (Isa. 
_li, 3). Israel, harmonised in consonance with the principles of 
Judaism, with the demands of an enlightened, progressive, and 
scientific age, will then be prepared to fulfil its highest’ mission 
—that which gives it a right of existence, and-without which it 
has no more valid claim to continuance than had ancient Greece 
or Rome. In the realisation of these hopes it perceives the prom- 


* There were anciently two kinds of proselytes. Proselytes of righteousness 
who in every respect conformed to the Jewish law, and who in every particular 
were considered and treated as Jews. Secondly, Proselytes of the Gate, who simply ac- 
cepted the seven Noachidae laws, and were admitted to the full enjoyment of all political 
and civil rights, and only excluded from participation in the performance of certain rites 
strictly national. ‘The second order has fallen into desuetude. 

+ This view of Maimonides is expressed in Mishnah Torah, Hil. Mel. xi. But as it 
is coupled with an energetic protest against the claims to the Messiahship of the founder 
of Christianity, the whole passage, no doubt, owing to the veto of the censor- 
ship. is left out in most printed editions. 1t is, however, contained in the Amsterdam 
edition of 5462 A. M. °° 
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sed Messianic kingdom—the kingdom in which all men shall be 
equal, and eternal peace shall prevail, and they shall cease to 
hate each other for differences of opinion, but shall all unite on 
the common ground prepared by the exalted principles of Ju- 
daism in order to carry out the behests of the Most High, as de- 
clared by the mouth of the physical and spiritual laws, both 
alike promulgated by the Supreme. 


CONCLUDING CHAPTER. 


The objects for which these lectures were delivered, and are now 
published, are fourfold. 

It was, in the first place, intended to show to that portion of the 
general public which takes an interest in religious matters, that 
Judaism is not quite the mummy which it is represented to be. 
As a rule, all that the general public perceives in Judaism, is a 
mass of observances and ceremonies which, if they donot always 
prove repellent, always appear strange and, if not absurd, at 
least meaningless. But too often it escapes notice that in many 
of them there throbs a vigorous life, and all of them have, or at 
least"had, their raison @étre. Misconception must necessarily 
lead to misjudgment ; bat all truths are closely connected. They, 
in fact, form an organism, of which each individual truth may be 
regarded asa limb. Youcan not misjudge one but the error 
must in a larger or smaller degree extend to the functions of all 
of them. It, therefore, becomes the duty of all inquirers after 
truth to endeavor to correct any erroneous notions upon which 
they are able to throw light. 

Moreover, the misjudgment of a religious system leads also to 
that of its professors, and may result in casting suspicion on 
their moral integrity, or in assigning to their mental powers nar- 
rower limits than they really have. It is clear that even mate- 
rial injury may grow out from such views to the professors of a 
misjudged religion. It is, therefore, an act of self-defence if a 
professor of such a religion comes forward for the purpose of 
dispelling prejudice. 

The lecturer’s second object was to present to his brethren in 
faith their religion from a point of view in which it is not often 
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regarded by them. Toa large number of Jews their religion has 
become a thing of mere habit. It is the outward practice, and 
not the in-dwelling idea, which chiefly occupies their attention. 
Of this every one interested in the matter can easily convince 
himself by examining their religious literature. For one expo- 
sition which treats of the latter, there are a hundred which dis- 
cuss theformer. The consequence of this is very unsatisfactory. 
The thinking portion of the Jewish community is apt to become 
indifferent to a religion, the constituents of which do not appear 
to them calculated to exercise any appreciable ennobling in- 
fluence upon man’s moral nature, while the unreflecting mass 
gets accustomed to the idea that it can discharge its duty to 
its Maker by the practice of mere forms. The former are apt to 
fall into infidelity ; the latter into superstition. 

The evil is still more increased by the belief of both parties in 
the inalterability of the existing form. The former get thor- 
oughly disheartened by what they consider as injurious without 
having the power of applying a remedy ; while the latter get 
confirmed in their view by the rust of antiquity with which 
imagination coats the endeared institutions. One of the objects 
of these lectures was to undeceive both. The object was to show 
that the institutions of Judaism—such as they are—are the out- 
come of time; that they grow and decay like every other or- 
ganism, and were as little able to escape the universal law of 
change as any other phenomenon under the sun. The develop- 
ment of this side of the subject might, no doubt, have admitted 
of much larger dimensions than it received in the lectures. The 
rise and decay of many more institutions than those referred to 
might have been unfolded ; but these additions would have in- 
creased the number of illustrations without augmenting their 
force. Such an addition, therefore, was deemed unnecessary. 

Again, several other sources of change besides those 
enumerated might have been traced ; such, as for instance, the 
influence exercised upon Judaism by the agency of prophetism, 
the peculiar bent given to this religious system by the activity 
of Ezra and Nehemiah, at a later period, by the views of the phil- 
osophical schools of Alexandria, the rise of Gnosticism, the tran- 
sition of Talmudism into Rabbinism, and, at a still later period, 
by the Kabbalah. It is even possible that the lecturer has un- 
fervalued the effect of these influences. Criticism will have to 
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pronounce its verdict on this gap; and should it prove a more 
serious defect than the lecturer at present believes, it will be his 
task to endeavor at a future period to fill the lacuna. But at 
present he is of opinion that these, after all, are not of pri- 
mary importance but mere tributaries, while the springs actual- 
ly pointed out and followed constitute the principal ones. 

But is there no lesson to be learned from the discovery of the 
agencies which were at work in the development of Judaism, and 
of the laws which underlie the growth and decay of the institu- 
tions, some of which it was endeavored to trace in the lectures ¢ 
To a cultivated mind the laying bare of the hidden machinery, 
as it operates and brings about the changes which attract general 
attention is, no doubt, a source of pure abstract pleasure ; but 
the lecturer candidly confesses that the production of this satis- 
faction was not the object for which he came forward. He was 
actuated by a different motive. He is one of these who shares 
the opinion of thousands of his co-religionists that Judaism in 
its present form does not fully answer the purpose for which it 
came into existence. Some of its institutions—let it be observed, 
it is institutions, not principles, the suitableness of which for the 
present time is called in question—are, undoubtedly, antagonis- 
tic to established results of experience, science, or enlarged 
deepened theological and moral notions and refined feelings, 
while still more of them no longer commend themselves to the 
innermost convictions of the soul. The holders of this view are 
chietly found among the educated ; it may, therefore, be pre- 
sumed that this opinion will spread in proportion as education 
spreads. 

It were, however, unjust to this class to maintain that this 
opinion is the consequence of their unwillingness to submit to 
the deprivations which these institutions impose upon their fol- 
lowers. There are, no doubt, many of them in whom the desire 
of being free from all trammels in the enjoyment of life out- 
weighs every other consideration ; but, on the other hand, there 
are also many who, earnest, thoughtful, conscientious, and full 
of veneration for antiquity and its products, show by their lives 
that their ideal is much higher than mere enjoyment, whether of 
a physical or intellectual nature, and that they can forego and 
make sacrifices for what they regard as sacred and wholesome, 
but who, nevertheless, consider several institutions of the ances- 
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tral religion, as handed down to them, no longer satisfying the 
longings of their souls. And the very fact that this dissatisfac- 
tion chiefly manifests itself among the educated should be well 
calculated to attract the attention of Jewish conservatism ; for 
the difference between the educated and uneducated does not 
consist so much in the greater amount of knowledge possess- 
ed by the former as by the greater habit of reflection and ability 
to compare, reason, and draw just conclusions acquired by them. 

Considering that the future belongs to the educated, is there 
any guarantee that Judaism and the non posswmus theory can 
continue to co-exist for any length of time? and can this be real 
conservatism which shuts its eyes to the ‘‘ what next,’ satisfied 
with ‘“‘if there be only peace in my days?’ Such was not the 
principle of Jewish conservatism of old. It asked, ‘‘ Who is 
wise ?”’ and replied ‘‘ He who sees what is to come.’’ These lec- 
tures were intended to show how, in the face of ever changing 
vicissitudes and convictions, and the rise of new wants, physical 
as well as mental, Jewish conservatives, such as were the most 
wise and far-sighted among the chiefs of the Synhedrion, met 
the exigencies of their times. They did not in the hour of peril 
fold their arms and lay unction to their souls by calling out non 
possumus, but were up and doing, and, like a wise and humane 
surgeon, did not hesitate to amputate a gangrened limb, if the 
operation was the only means of saving—i. e. conserving life. 
Such, in the opinion of the lecturer, is the true mission of the 
conservative. He does not embalm mummies, but serves the 
living. The corpses he decently buries, but sedulously takes 
care of that in which there is the spark of life. 

But, if reform is necessary, by whom is it to be effected ? 
This leads to the consideration of the third object of these lec- 
tures. In the course of the many centuries which have passed 
since the extinction of the Synhedrion, attempts at reform have 
been made by provincial synods, and even by single congrega- 
tions. In justification of these attempts may be pleaded the 
necessities of the times, but they certainly cannot lay claim to 
authority. This authority was vested exclusively in the Syn- 
hedrion, whether called into life by a direct popular vote at a 
time when Judaism was fully consolidated and the exigencies of 
a new period made themselves keenly felt, or was the gradual 
and slow product springing from a nation’s innermost life, re- 
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ceiving afterwards legal sanction. The Synhedrion, while it 
existed, was the true expression of Judaism’s religious will, and 
the legitimate representative of its highest religious aspirations 
and most deeply felt religious wants. It knew how to entwine 
itself round the national heart and obtain voluntary recognition. 
The prestige of the name has survived to this day. If the Syn- 
hedrion itself is extinct, the authority which created it, and the 
examples which it set, still exist. Its foot-prints were not 
marked in sand; they are deeply impressed upon the na- 
tional religion. The Synhedrion alone, history teaches, had the 
right to modify, and even suspend, if not abolish old institutions, 
and establish or sanction new ones necessitated in the course of 
time. 

The Synhedrion expired in consequence of the stress of stormy 
times. Why could it not be revived in consequence of the favor 
of happier days¢ The authority which created the Synhedrion 
resided in the popular will: that still exists ; and what obstacle 
in our days is there in the way to its exercise? None. There 
is gravity, there is learning, there is piety, and there is good 
will enough among the Jews of Austria, Germany, France, Italy, 
England and America to call such a body into existence, and 
means enough among them to sustain it. The congresses of men 
of science and of some professions show in what way sessions 
might be held. The delegates of the several sections of Israel, 
elected in conformity with certain rules previously agreed upon, 
might meet from time to time in such leading congregations as 
might be willing to receive them. Such a central authority once 
created, there will be no longer room, nor, indeed, occasion for 
isolated, if not illegitimate, attempts at reform, the only excuse 
for which at present is the absence of all legitimate means for 
satisfying the undeniable and just demands of an age so radi- 
cally differing from its. predecessors. 

Nor need these reforms confine themselves to mere modifi- 
cations in the expression of divine worship to which they are 
now mainly restricted. Reform would then be in a position to 
cope with the real difficulties of the position. After all it is a 
matter of minor importance, perhaps scarcely worth contending 
for, breaking the uniformity, if not the unity, of worship, and 
disturbing the harmony of communities—whether prayers are to 
commence an hour sooner or later, whether certain portions are 
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to be modified, abridged, or omitted altogether. To apply to 
such changes the incisive term reform is almost a misnomer. It 
is calling a pigmy by the name of a giant, and unnecessarily 
frightening the mass. Reform does not stop at the examination 
of the expression of divine worship, but investigates the princi- 
ple of worship itself. Reform does not content itself with 
coping with mere ephemeral phenomena—the symptoms of a dis- 
ease—but goes to the root of the disease itself, and endeavors to 
apply aremedy. Its efforts must be continuous, even as the 
insidious attacks of the disease itself. A reforming authority 
that is not continuous, and constantly on the watch, may, after 
a time, become as great, if not even a greater, impediment than 
any removed by it. Indeed, a rabbi distinctly declared (Jerus. 
Talmud Sanhedrin, 80) that, were the law considered as abso- 
lutely completed, it could have no stability. Another rabbi 
taught ‘‘The destruction of Jerusalem took place because the 
judges judged (without consulting the spirit) according to the 
letter of the law (Talm. Treat. Baba. Metzeeah, f. 30). 

In this respect Judaism differs from Christianity, especially 
Protestant Christianity. Christianity, especially Protestant 
Christianity, may be defined as Judaism minus all its institu- 
tions, plus a number of new-fangled dogmas. While retaining 
the framework of Judaism, Christianity has taken care to over- 
haul its contents, to cast out as so much lumber all its practices, 
to re-arrange and modify its moral principles, and to fill up the 
numerous and large gaps with doctrinal matter. Christianity 
having thus possessed itself of the liberty of ordering its daily 
life, in accordance with its ever varying views and wants, a con- 
flict between them can never arise. It therefore stands in no 
need of an authority for mediating between them. 

Christianity, of course, has its conflicts; but these are of a 
nature quite different from those perceived in Judaism. They 
are between doctrine and reason—between faith and science. 
Intermediation is here not called for, simply because it is im- 
practicable. There is no room for authority. One of the two 
antagonists must be swallowed up by the other. There can be 
no peace while both occupy the field. The universe is not large 
enough for them ; but Judaism is quite differently constituted. 
As the custodian of certain great principles, it prescribes to its 
followers distinctive practices manifesting themselves to the 
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outer world. Conflicts with every day life, ever varying views, 
and new wants must, therefore, arise in every generation. A 
provision, consequently, for meeting this foreseen exigency 
must be made, and has been made (Deut. xvii, 8-12), and it 
found its highest and fullest developed exponent in the Syn- 
hedrion. 

In process of time it fell, and what was the consequence ; 
The living authoritative interpreter of the Written Word having 
disappeared, there was vacillation for a time. The effect of the 
absence of this legitimate ruling authority may be aptly de- 
scribed—mutatis mutandis—in the Scriptural phrase ‘ In those 
days there was no king in Israel; every one did what seemed 
right in his eyes.” The conflict between life and institutions, 
continuing the Synhedrial office, was undertaken without man- 
date by provisional and even local authorities. At last these 
also ceased, and there remained nothing but an unwieldy accu- 
mulation of volumes of other written words. But the provision 
described in Deuteronomy was to be breathing—sharing in the 
movements of life, capable of appreciating its complications, 
feeling and beating in unison with the heart of the age, and re- 
sponding to its sentiments. The provision made by the self- 
deputed successors of the Synhedrion was a heap of dead letters, 
overlying each other, like the withering leaves blown off a vigor- 
ous tree by the keen autumnal blast. Life having fled from 
them they are incapable of imparting life. 

But, perhaps, it will be argued that a Synhedrion in our days 
will be a dignity, and not a power. To this it may be replied, 
that this is precisely as it should be. A religious authority 
should never be more than a dignity. Woe to the religious 
body which, in addition to dignity, vests its authority with 
power, and, alas for the religion which claims for its authority 
something beyond dignity, which requires power to sustain 
itself ; for deeply imbedded in it lie the germs of the inquisition. 
A religious authority will, as a rule, possess precisely as much 
power as the practice of virtue at all times gives to the pure and 
saintly. 

But, it may be asked, Will not a Synhedrion end by creating 
a new sect instead of uniting all sections‘ It may be answered, 
that the creation of a Synhedrion should be attempted at the 
very risk of creating a new sect. A sect in whose veins there 
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throbs a vigorous life is preferable to a whole people languidly 
professing a long established religious system, threatened with 
dissolution from sheer inanition; and if a sect, by its friction 
against lethargic bodies, should succeed in bringing warmth 
into their torpid limbs, this alone would be merit enough, and 
an ample atonement for any incidental mischief it might work. 
But why should it end by the creation of a new sect? The im- 
movable ones who might continue to take their stand upon the 
dead letter, by which they are now guided, could not con- 
sistently deny the right of an authority to which they are in- 
debted for this very dead letter ; afid the indifferent worldlings, 
and the unreflecting, would simply remain outside the new 
circle, even as they now stand outside the pale of the dead letter 
authority. They would as little hen deem it expedient to pro- 
ceed to active opposition as they do now ; while the thoughtful, 
anxious to place reform on its true basis, and to carry it out in 
conformity with the existing legal provision, would derive from 
submission to its guidance that conscientious satisfaction, and 
that sweet mental tranquillity which obedience to duly consti- 
tuted legitimate authority never fails to yield to those longing 
after internal peace and harmony. After all this submission to 
authority, if resting on the conviction of superior qualifications 
for the task, is deeply rooted in one of the most wholesome in- 
stincts of human nature. Instances of this are of daily occur- 
rence. Thus, when a man feels that he is getting seriously ill, 
he does not physic himself, but takes proper medical advice ; 
and if he be involved in some legal difficulty, he engages the 
services of one educated for the law. 

There is yet another reason for the advocacy of the re- 
establishment of a Synhedrion. Time was when the Jew was 
immured in his ghetto. Familiar intercourse between Jew and 
Gentile was as abhorrent to the one as to the other. The dis- 
tance between them was mental as much as physical. Jew and 
Gentile only met for some business transaction—very often in 
the sharply defined capacity of inferior and superior; but now 
Jew and Gentile, in nearly all civilized countries, meet on a 
footing of equality. The bars of the ghetto have been removed. 
Judah’s sons and daughters are constantly meeting their equals 
belonging to other denominations in most intimate relations of 


life. Their intercourse is close, whether they are listening to 
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the common teacher in the elementary schools, competing in the 
halls of science, in the forum or the mart, or enlivening the 
domestic circle and festive board. Whether parents approve of 
it or not, intimacies of the tenderest nature will spring up be- 
tween the young of the two sexes; but passion in the young is 
stronger than reason in the old. In the long run reason will 
have to give way to passion. And what is the consequence? 
That the unions which result from these intimacies generally end 
in an estrangement from the ancestral religion, frequently ex- 
tending to a much wider circle than it embraced originally ; and 
this, not because of the law of the land interposes—for, Russia 
excepted, there is probably at this moment no country in Eu- 
rope which forbids her inhabitants to choose and change their 
religion at pleasure—but because Judaism, as the dark bygone 
days shaped it, offers no room for shelter to an alien. 

True, Judaism is not a proselytising religion. It does not lay 
itself out for converts. The duty of making proselytes is not 
imposed upon its followers. But, on the other hand, the sacred 
duty is imposed upon it to endeavor to keep within its fold 
those born in it. Nay, it holds that those born in its fold can 
never forfeit their claim to its rights, and even considers the 
offspring of a Jewish mother, whoever the father, by birth a 
member of the Jewish community. ‘‘What cannot be cured 
must be endured,”’ and since it is not in the power of the Jew- 
ish community to prevent intermarriages, such as referred to, it 
becomes its duty to find out means to retain the person con- 
tracting such a union, as well as the offspring thereof, if belong- 
ing to the fold, and pave the way for the other contracting 
party to take shelter in the same fellowship as the surest means 
for attaining the desired object. This could be best accom- 
plished by the re-establishment of the order of the Proselytes 
of the Gate, which existed while the temple stood, and only fell 
into desuetude in consequence of the disfavor and pressure of 
the times, which were out of joint for so many ages. A Syn- 
hedrion could remove all the difficulties in the way. A Prose- 
lyte of the Gate, while acknowledging all the principles under- 
lying Judaism, without being bound to its practices, would 
naturally be inclined to enter into spiritual fellowship with it, 
and could have no objections to the continuance of the partner 
in the community from which he or she sprang, and the intro- 
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duction into it of the children born tothem. Intermarriages out 
of the fold would, under these conditions, cease to entail losses 
on the Jewish community. 

The re-establishment of the order of the Proselytes of the 
Gate, moreover—and here the lecturer comes to his fourth and 
last object—would enable Judaism to discharge another of its 
most sacred duties referred to in the Bible repeatedly and em- 
phatically, and faithfully practiced until brutal force interposed. 
If the primary mission of Israel is to preserve for the benefit of 
mankind the knowledge of those great and luminous religions 
and moral principles which underlie Judaism, and of which the 
latter is the outward manifestation, the secondary is the diffu- 
sion of this knowledge among mankind, not for the purpose of 
proselytising—for a religion which does not claim salvation as a 
monopoly for its professors has no object to serve by making 
converts—but for the purpose of guarding from error and offer- 
ing a harbor of refuge to those driven to and fro, without rudder 
and compass, on the sea of doubt by the irreconcilable conflict 
between science and faith. It is as though Providence had pre- 
served Judaism through all the storms and perils of so many 
dark ages for this very purpose ; or, to use another simile, it is 
as though Judaism had been kept back, like a reserve, to break 
forth in the critical moment, and thus to decide the day. But, 
in order to enable Israel to discharge this part of its mission, it 
must restore the order of the Proselytes of the Gate, and this 
can only be effected by a Synhedrion for reasons developed in 
the last lecture. 

The lecturer is well aware that these are ideas not likely, at 
first sight, to find favor in the eyes of his co-religionists; but 
he is also aware that many an idea for a long time dwelling 
solitarily in an individual mind has, in due season, become the 
mot @ ordre of multitudes. The word uttered by the voice that 
crieth in the wilderness in one age may become the watchword 
of its successor. The seed corn herewith scattered abroad may 
wither and die, but it may also take root and bear fruit. Of all 
the nations of Europe the English is the most practical, and its 
Jewish section undoubtedly partakes of this characteristic. If 
it be difficult to move Englishmen, their action is steady and 
sustained if once moved to action. The formation of an asso- 
ciation for diffusing these ideas, elucidating them, and for 
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interesting Jewish minds in them, and working for the removal 
of the obstacles now barring the way to their realization, would 
be quite in keeping with the Anglo-Jewish character. While 
Germans indulge in philosophical disquisitions and hair-splitting 
distinctions at the enunciation of these ideas, and Frenchmen in 
smiles and witticisms, it becomes the grave Englishman to pon- 
der on the situation, weigh it, and reject these ideas if found 
wanting ; but to take them up in earnest if deserving support. 
With one of the ancients, on the eve of a battle, the lecturer 
calls out, ‘‘ Strike, but hear !”’ 


NEW YORK RENTS. 


We quote from an article on ‘“‘ The Shrinkage of Values,” by Dr. J. G. Holland, in 
Scribner for June: 


If New York is ever to thrive again, and perfect its growth 
and importance as indubitably the great American city, her 
real estate must shrink so that her own people may live upon 
Manhattan Island, and thus reduce her rate of taxation, and so 
that business can be done here as cheaply as it can be done else- 
where. It is hard for a man who has had fifty thousand dollars 
a year for a Broadway store to take twenty-five thousand. It 
is hard for a man who has paid fifty thousand dollars for a 
house, or thirty thousand for a lot, to sell it at thirty per cent. 
discount ; but the sacrifice must be made and the shrinkage 
submitted to. Rapid Transit may accommodate a limited num. 
ber of business men now living within the city limits, but it 
will not populate the vacant territory, unless it can be cheaply 
bought and built upon. The cost of living in New York is 
something fearful. A man can buy a dinner for his family at 
Washington Market at a fair price, but the moment the staples 
of that market are moved up-town, a sum is added in many 
instances equal to their original cost at the producer’s door. 
Beef that originally cost from four to six dollars on the foot, 
rises to an equal advance by passing from Fulton street to 
Forty-Second street, yet we do not know that the market men 
make too much money. Turkeys that cost eighteen cents at 
Washington Market, rise to twenty-five by riding three miles. 


All this must be changed, and it can only be changed by a fall 
of rents. 





THE JEWISH EXPOSITION OF THE HEBREW PROPH- 
ECIES APPLIED BY THE CHRISTIANS 
TO THEIR MESSIAH. 


By Isaac OROBIO. 
(Continued from page 324.) 
CHAPTER VI. 


The Christian church, to be established on some foundation, is 
compelled to believe, that the Messiah must die innocent to redeem 
the souls of men. They determine, therefore, that the fifty- 
third chapter of Isaiah is that which announces, in the person 
of Jesus, the Savior we expect; it is, therefore. the basis of 
the Christian religion. But if it can be clearly proved that this 
supposition is not a true one, there can remain no pretext to ex- 
plain this chapter in their favor. _ 

We must convince them, that the prophet no more announced 
the death of Christ, than that of any other man condemned to 
die. The Christians believe, that the Infinite God has been dis- 
pleased with the sin of Adam, which is also of an infinite nature ; 
—that it is the original sin which has descended to all the human 
species—that for this sin Adam and all his progeny became ene- 
mies to God, and slaves to Satan ; children of the Almighty’s 
wrath, condemned to hell, and banished from the regions of his 
glory. They believe that it was not in the power of Adam, nor 
of any other man, to expiate the infinite crime, however sincere 
might be their repentance and atonement ; God alone can ab- 
solve them, for as all the works of men are finite, they are de- 
fective. The crime of the first man, they say, was so flagrant, 
that it drew down on his progeny the wrath of the Lord. Had 
the Almighty so pleased, they add, he might by his absolute 
power and infinite mercy, have accepted a sincere repentance as 
an atonement, for the whole human race, instead of which, to 
render his justice more striking, he transformed himself into man, 
to efface, by his death, man’s first disobedience. The blood of 
the innocent does not suffice to wash away the crime of the 
guilty ; it required 2 man of infinite merit—the Son of God—in 
short, God himself—to redeem, by his death, the eternal dam- 
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nation of his creatures, who, if they have but faith in a thing so 
impossible, are assured of salvation. They have but to believe 
that God became man, to purify the sins committed, to obtaina 
complete absolution. 

It is astonishing that Christianity, to prevent being exposed 
to arguments on a doctrine so completely mistaken, should not 
have embraced the opinions of Arius. This heresiarch defined 
and reconciled the attributes of his Messiah much more clearly ; 
he maintains, that he was a man of perfect justice and probity, 
but subject, as his fellows, to all human infirmities. There is 
not one of the Apostles cotemporary with Jesus, and witnesses 
of his death, who ever declared that he was God. This glorious 
title was not given to him till upwards of three hundred years 
after his death. St. Paul, the wisest and clearest of the Apos- 
tles, who converted to Christianity greater numbers than all the 
rest together, terms him in his first Epistle to the Hebrews ‘‘the 
brightness of his glory, the express image of his person.”’ 

There is nothing new or supernatural in these epithets ; Gene- 
sis informs us, that God made man in his own image; and all 
the righteous servants of God reflect his glory. His goodness is 
displayed with resplendent lustre to the eyes of all his creatures, 
in all those who piously obey the dictate of his spirit, and fol- 
low up his precepts. It is true that St. Paul dared not write to 
the Hebrews that Jesus was God, for he knew their just enmity 
to a plurality of deities. He wished to convert them, and the 
single assertion that he was God, would instantly have with- 
drawn all those from his doctrines, who might otherwise have 
listened to him with some little attention. Yet as this light of 
the Church never gave the awful title of God to his Messiah, he 
believed, no doubt, that he was man, endowed, however, with 
perfections which exalted him far above his fellows. 

The sacred volume, which ought to be, and is, our only cri- 
terion of scriptural truth, does not inform us that the sin of 
Adam was of an infinite nature ; that he and his posterity were 
compelled to remain slaves to Satan—the prophecies do not 
mention such a thing. St. Paul, to introduce Christianity 
among the Israelites, preached this doctrine; but they were 
contented to believe the word of the Lord. He chastised the 
first man for his transgression—he fixed the number of genera- 
tions through which he would punish the sinner; ‘showing 
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mercy unto thousands of them that love me and keep my com- 
mandments, and returning the iniquity of the fathers upon the 
children, unto the third and fourth generation of them that hate 
me.” Such was the sentence of the Lord—all the posterity of 
Adam consequently were not therein comprised. There was no 
clause which condemned the seed of the sinner to eternal ini- 
quity. Man is finite; his good and bad actions cannot be in- 
finite—at the moment of sin, man thinks not of the actual 
offence against God: his sensuality drowns the voice of reason 
—draws him into sin, and by his care to conceal it, imagines it 
is hidden from the eyes of his Creator. He does not sin for the 
purpose of offending his Maker; the reply made by Cain, after 
slaying his brother Abel, proves this truth very clearly. All 
sinners imagine the same; and the greatest criminal does not 
think of offending God at the moment he is led to commit his 
most flagrant iniquity. 

Good works, repentance, and atonement, openly and deliber- 
ately performed and excited in our breasts by love for him, can 
alone render us acceptable to God, and deserving of his grace; 
these actions alone, in man, are of a perfect and infinite nature, 
in connection, at least, with that infinite Being to whom they 
relate. Crimes and evil deeds cannot be infinite, for there is no 
point on which they are connected with infinite goodness ; the 
intention of sinners is not to offend God. But, supposing that 
the perversity of man prevents his paying that which he owes 
to his Creator, that his sinful disposition is the obstacle to his 
ever meriting the grace of God, it must follow that the divine jus- 
tice isnot perfect. If to expiate an offence against the laws of the 
Creator, the creature must die an eternal death, it would be 
directly opposed to his justice, his infinite mercy, and absolute 
power. 

The doctrine of the Church, to support an opinion which is so 
far from truth, endeavors to dazzle those who will not study, or 
take the trouble of examining their belief, and allege that the 
justice of God resembles that of man, that were it not exercised 
with the same circumspection, it would not be perfect. As the 
judges of a civil court can not, without being culpable, pronounce 
a sentence contrary to the laws of the sovereign, can they, with- 
out impiety, promulgate a system so little respectful towards 
the Sovereign Judge of the whole created world? His infinite 
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power renders him independent of all restraint. Woe to sin- 
ners, were they judged with the severity they deserve! He exerts 
his justice when he chastises, but he unites his mercy with that 
justice to soften the trial he inflicts, and sometimes to pronounce 
a free, unconditional pardon. He was equally just when he 
caused the death of the innocent at Canaan, and when he par- 
doned the guilty citizens of Nineveh. All admire the condem- 
nation of Saul, and the pardon extended to David. The Lord 
directs all things with a mystery which we can not penetrate in- 
deed, but which all are bound to venerate. 

This justice is equally exerted in the condemnation or forgive- 
ness of the same sin, and therefore there can be no comparison 
in the justice of the Lord and that of his creatures: man can 
only conform himself to the laws established by his fellows. 
Why should he not pardon the sin of the truly repentant Adam ¢ 
Why could he not have dofe it? Why did he refuse to have 
mercy on his first work, and condemn his seed to eternal perdi- 
tion? His divine goodness—his infinite mercy—were contented 
with the satisfaction which he enabled the first man to make, and 
his sincere repentance for his sin. 

The sacred text assures us that he will not despise the repent- 
ant sinner—‘‘I have no pleasure in the death of a sinner, let him 
turr from his wickedness and live; and though his sins be red 
as scarlet, I will wash them white as snow, if they shall afflict 
their souls and shall be converted.’’ Such is the promise of the 
Lord : he does not exact from humanity impossibilities ; he would 
not impose on himself any law that would prevent the act and 
effect of his mercy. Can he not pardon the repentant sinner 
without proclaiming why he does so? No one dares place 
a limit on his free and infinite power, without rendering himself 
guilty of profanation and sacrilege ; and when man thinks there 
is any thing in his actions from which human nature revolts, it 
is because his conception is too weak to comprehend the end of 
his divine works. If the sinner, according to the Christian doc- 
trine, cannot expiate his crimes without full satisfaction, the 
mercy of the Lord becomes useless: when a debtor pays his 
debts according to the value of the obligation, there is no need 
of favor on the part of his creditor ; and if the bad state of affairs 
cause one of his friends to discharge it for him, the debt is not 
the less paid and discharged, and the receiver can not say he has 
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exercised the least indulgence. It is only to the generous friend 
who has discharged the sum, the real debtor must be grateful. 
It is the same thing whether God wills that the sinner severely 
expiate the sins he has himself committed, or those of another. 
His mercy can not act ; and does not this revolt from truth and 
sense? The sacred volume expressly declares ‘‘the mercy of 
the Lord extendeth over all his works, and endureth for ever.”’ 

Although they continue to uphold, that to be revived into the 
favor of God, his justice must be satisfied ; yet the Christians 
can not clearly prove that they are redeemed by the death of the 
Savior they adore. The principles of their religion maintain 
that he was a righteous man, holy and innocent, and free from 
the taint of Adam. Can any thing, then, be imagined more un- 
just, than to sacrifice the innocent for the crimes of the guilty ? 
Would the Lord slay the righteous to save the guilty? We are 
positively told the contrary ; ‘‘the soul that sinneth, it shall 
die.’ Retributive justice consists in giving every man accord- 
ing to his deeds; and when the divine mercy moderates the 
chastisement of the sinner, it is with so much rectitude, that 
moderation itself becomes justice. But thereis no equity in the 
sacrifice of the innocent for the culpable. The children of the 
Amalekites fell with their parents; not for the sins of their 
fathers, but because the divine prescience knew they would be- 
come equally wicked. 

The same principle was in force at the deluge, when the Lord 
permitted that several who had done no sin should die. He 
knew that the world must be purified from the evil works of 
men, which they would have committed as their fellows, had 
they been spared, and therefore this premature affliction was 
necessary. When David, by the command of the Lord, slew the 
grandchildren of Saul, it was that they had been accomplices in 
the death of the Gibeonites; it was by this chastisement for 
Saul’s prevarication of his oath, the holy name of God was glori- 
fied. God exterminated this race, which the Bible terms the 
‘“house of blood.’’ He judged death was necessary, because he 
knew life would have been one abyss of sin and crime; but 
scarcely ever do we find recorded an instance of such awful chas- 
tisement on a family, for the sins which one man alone had com- 
mitted. 


It is morally and civilly impossible, that when a man commits 
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an evil action, another should be punished in his stead. The 
judges established on the earth have instituted imprisonment, 
tortures, and other modes of punishment, to sentence the accu- 
sed with more perfect justice : and their condemnation is never 
pronounced, till they have examined with extreme circumspec- 
tion the crime itself, the manner of its committal, and every wit- 
ness of the criminal accused. It is from God they hold their 
power ; and it is on his divine law all the transactions of earth 
are founded ; and since the Lord can not make the sin of one the 
action of another, he would not exercise his justice on the inno- 
cent to save the guilty ; whence it evidently follows, that the 
Messiah of the Christians, being the emblem of innocence, could 
not, by his death, atone for the crime committed so many hun- 
dred years before he came. Nor ought they to accuse the Jews 
of condemning him to death, when, according to the Christian 
doctrine, he came into the world only for that purpose. 

The Israelites have, then, merely executed the decree of divine 
justice, and to them the Christians owe their salvation. With 
what ingratitude have they repaid this important obligation. 
They will reply, no doubt, that mankind still feels the curse of 
God pronounced on Adam and his posterity, although only him- 
self and his wife transgressed ; and thus God punishes all man- 
kind for the sin the first two committed. AsI hope to answer 
this objection more fully in another place, I would here briefly 
say, it is true Adam was punished for his sin, but the punish- 
ment was proportionate to his nature. The Lord gave to the 
first man great privileges for life, 7* he retained the respect and 
obedience he owed his Creator; but, having transgressed this 
command, he and his wife, and his seed, were deprived of those 
blessings which they held from the grace of God, not from his 
justice. It does not, therefore, follow, that because mankind no 
longer enjoys the favor accorded to Adam, they are punished 
for his sin. There is a great distinction between being afflicted 
by the just wrath of the Lord, and being no longer in possession 
of his favor, which he has withdrawn, because mankind has be- 
come unworthy of it. Man remains endowed with every perfect 
gift of which human nature is capable, although excluded from 
the blessed privileges bestowed on Adam. Yet it is not a pun- 
ishment for the first man’s sin, that we are thus. True, we no 
longer possess the grace God once mercifully accorded ; but the 
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innocent is not punished for the guilty—the Almighty would 
not act so contrary to that perfect rectitude which is inseparable 
from all his actions. 

They will perhaps say, the Messiah died willingly for men, 
and, therefore, it was not God who condemned him to death ; it 
was by a voluntary act he suffered, in the hope of redeeming 
men, and, at the price of his life, obtaining the Lord’s pardon for 
their sins. But is not this doctrine diametrically opposed to 
reason? If a righteous man offered to sacrifice himself for a con- 
demned criminal, would such a proposition be accepted? Can 
we name one tribunal who would receive such a.proposal? The 
whole world would rise up against a sentence that would save 
the guilty and condemn the innocent. It would overthrow the 
whole order of nature, authorize crime, and fill the earth with 
horror, if the righteous were thus exterminated, and the wicked 
left unpunished. Nor can limagine, how Christians can argue 
that the Eternal Father of all his creatures, the Sovereign Judge 
of all judges, the perfect example of perfect equity, sent his own 
Son, made man through the Holy Ghost, only that he should 
die for the salvation of mankind. Would not this infallibly 
prove, that the Eternal Father and the Holy Ghost, not only 
consented and subscribed to an unjust death, but that they had 
ordained it ; that even before the death of Jesus, they had regu- 
lated every action of his life, whether he were criminal, to ren- 
der his condemnation just, or virtuous, to sacrifice him unjustly. 

The gospel agrees but faintly with this sentiment. Jesus, in 
the Garden of Olives, implores the Eternal Father to dispense, 
if possible, with his drinking the cup of bitterness, but if it were 
not possible, to let his will be done. St. Paul says, he was 
obedient even unto death—the death he suffered on the cross. 
As he was the symbol of innocence, this chastisement ought not 
to be imputed to the judges who condemned him. They were 
only the executioners of God’s will ; that God who had resolved, 
from all eternity on the death of the one innocent man to save so 
many guilty. Whence cameit that St..Paul cursed the man 
suspended on the cross? Would this apostle have cursed his 
redeemer? Can it be believed that the Almighty would 
save his people by a man blasphemed by St. Paul? We 
can not recognize, in the infinite perfections of our God, a decree 
to cause the death of the innocent for the salvation of the guilty ; 
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and thus to purge from the world those evil-doers with which, 
notwithstanding this great atonement, it is still filled. 

The only information we can deduce from these arguments, is, 
that the mercy of the Lord is limited, though we are bound to 
believe it infinite, towards his creatures. There was no necessity 
for the Almighty to clothe himself in the nature of humanity to 
visit the world to suffer death, to efface the sin of Adam and 
that of all men: one single decree of mercy would suffice for the 
work of salvation. We have so many proofs of his goodness— 
his omnipotence, that we can not, without profaneness, believe 
that for the entire forgiveness of the disobedience which the first 
man, by his affliction, repentance, and chastisement, had suffici- 
ently expiated, the all-wise and Almighty God would make use 
of means which were likely to produce disorders in his world, 
and expose so many of his creatures to his wrath. Those who 
can not put faith ina transformation such as this, have lived 
and died in sin, and are rendered unworthy to receive the mercy 
of the Lord ; notwithstanding that it is in reality by his own will 
they remain blinded : since we find in the sacred writings re- 
peated prohibitions to believe in any Messiah who possesses not 
all those attributes so clearly described by the prophets, and 
who does not gather the Israelites from amid those nations, to 
whom will be made manifest the grandeur of Israel, the glory of 
God. By a transcendent effect of his goodness and justice, this 
miracle will be performed, as we read in Ezekiel: ‘Therefore, O 
house of Israel, I will judge each one according to his ways, 
saith the Lord your God.’’ Inthe following verses we find 
proofs of his mercy and his justice :* ‘‘ Repent, and turn your- 
selves from your transgressions ; 60 iniquity shall not be your 
ruin. Cast away from you all your transgressions whereby you 
have transgressed, saith the Lord, and make ye a new heart and 
a new spirit : for why will ye die, O house of Israel? Ihave no 
pleasure in him that dieth, saith the Lord God, but that ye turn 
to me, and live.”’ 

Thus, and thus only, the Almighty speaks; yet men insist the 
contrary. The Christian says, neither Israel, nor any other na- 
tion, can turn unto God: that they can not escape from the 
abyss of sin in which they are plunged: though the Lord him- 
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self says, ‘‘ If he repent, he shall be pardoned.’ This spiritual 
death is quite contrary to the words of the prophet, ‘‘ Why will 
ye die, O house of Israel?’ words which are also strongly op- 
posed to the justice which condemns the innocent to death that the 
guilty may be saved. All which the Divine goodness exacts 
from man, is, that repentance, true repentance, should folluw 
crime ; that horror of their sins should be made evident by a 
sincere atonement, and by their determination, and prayer for 
strength, to avoid relapsing into similar iniquity. If the Lord 
be so careful that even the guilty should not die, how can we 
persuade ourselves he wills the death of the righteous? _ The 
law and the prophets assure us of the contrary—authorities 
which the Christian doctrine can not destroy. All Judaism is 
conformable to reason, justice, and mercy. Can they, will they 
thus shut out the light? Can they desert the right path to 
choose one that leads to a precipice? And yet such is the reso. 
lution of those mistaken men who uphold that the Almighty, 
the immortal God, willingly offered himself to death to expiate 
the crimes of men, who, by their perseverance in sin, convince 
us that the sacrifice has been utterly useless, even could we for 
a moment believe it true. Surely that creed is more natural, as 
well as based on a, surer foundation in the sacred volume, 
which believes in the rewards and punishments of individuals 
according to their good and evil works. 





The larger and richer a nature is, the more objective it is ; 
that is, the more easily and fully are its sympathies enlisted for 
objects and beings beyond itself, and the more clearly can it see 
what is outside of itself. Exclusive subjectivity is egotism 
strung to intenseness. We are all too much contracted and 
heaped up into ourselves, having, as Montague says, our sight 
shortened to the length of our noses. 


Disproportion is disqualification. Too much is — too 
little is feebleness. A giant is of no more use than a dwarf. A 
man seven feet high finds his extra foot a daily encumbrance. 
aman of more head than heart is dangerous: one with;more 
heart than head is a victim.—Calvert. 


A man cannot better spend his life than in learning how to 
live. 



























































































































THE THREE RINGS. 
FROM LESSING’S “NATHAN THE WISE.” 


By E. Hayner- Kimo. 


In olden times, a man lived in the East, 
Who had received from a beloved hand 
A costly, almost priceless, signet-ring. 
The stone was an opal, that brightly shone 

In many hundred colors, and possessed 

The secret power that the believing bearer 

Would be agreeable to God and man 

Alike. Was it a wonder that the man 

Ne’er from his finger let the ring, and made 

His will so that the ring forever should 

Be kept safe and intact amongst his family ? 

And in the following way this should be done : 

He left the ring to that one of his sons 

Whom he loved most, and with the understanding 
That he again should leave the ring to that 

One of his sons, he should be fondest of ; 

So that the most loved always should be prince, 
Chief of the house by virtue of the ring, 

Without discrimination of his birth. 

Thus came the ring, from son to son, at last 

Unto a father of three sons, who did 

Alike obey him, and who therefore were 

Sharing alike their father’s loving heart. 

Only from time to time the one appeared, 

And then the other, then the third, to be 

The worthiest of his father’s ring, so soon 

As each was lone and not concurring with 

His brother's heart and speech. And therefore he 
Was weak enough to promise every one 

The ring ; thus days and weeks and years wore on. 
Death comes at last, and the good father’s mind 
Commences to be troubled as regards 

The ring. For painful to his heart it seems 

To disappoint two of his sons, who are 

Confiding thus to his well trusted word, 

To gratify the wishes of the one. 

But what todo! So secretly he sends 

A message to a jeweler of note, 

Expressing his desire to have himself 

Two rings exactly like the one that should 

Be placed as model in hishands. No cost 

Nor trouble should be spared, the message said, 
To make the two like the original. 
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Rejoiced at his success, the artist brings 
To the astounded father now his rings, 
Who is in doubt which one among the three, 

His own original ring could be. 

And now again he calls his sons to him ; 

First one, the other then, and then the last, 

And every one receives his last farewell, 

His solemn benediction, and—a ring. 

Then to his Maker he entrusts his soul. 

Scarcely the dying father’s breath had gone, 

Ere each one with his ring doth come and claim 
To be ruler of the house. Now they inquire, 
They scold, and they complain. But all in vain! 
The genuine ring could not be found. Coz/d not 
Be found, as with us now the right belief !! 

As I have said ; The sons complained and swore 
Unto the judge, to have received their rings 
Immediate from their father’s hand ; and that 
He promised each the ring since many a year, 
Together with the privilege involved 

By its possession. And all this was true. 

“‘ My father could have never acted thus 

Toward me,” each one then solemnly declared. 

So false, deceitful, he could never be ; 

And ere I this believe of him I loved 

So well, I rather do accuse my brothers, 

(Though I did believe the best of them,) 

Of having thus deceived and injured me. 

But I will find the traitors, this I swear ; 
And fearfully will I avenge myself.” 

‘ Now,” said the judge, “if you can give tome, 
No better proof of what you state ; then, I 
Must bid you go. Think you that I am here 
To solve your riddles? Or do you intend 
To wait till speaks the right ring for itself? 

But wait! Did I not hear the genuine ring 

Is said tohave possessed, since it exists, 

The magic power of making men beloved 

Unto their fellowmen, and to their God. 

This must decide! The false ones I suppose 
Will not have similar power! Now, say ye on ; 
Who is the most beloved by two of you ? 

Be hasty, speak !” Silence prevails around. 

“You speak not! Do the rings alone react ? 

Each one of you does love himself the most ? 

Be this the case, then every one of you 

Is a deceiveddeceiver! Then your rings 

Can not be real, not either one of them ; 
Perhaps beause the real one has been lost. 

























THE THREE RINGS. 


And, to replace its loss, the father had 

The three made for the one!” Thus spake the judge. 
Therefore,” he wisely then went on to say, 

My counsel take in my decision’s stead ; 

And if you be not willing to accept 

What I propose, then must you leave my court. 
Let me advise you, take the matter as 

Itis. Has every one of you his ring, 

Received as genuine from his father’s hand ? 
Then every one may take it thus to be. 

And each of you contest now to reveal 

The influence of his ring, and strive indeed 

To solve its secret by his gentleness, 

By being peaceful and benevolent, 

By a hearty devotion to his God. 

And when in after times the rings shall prove 
Their power with the children of your sons, and 
Then after a thousand, thousand years, J] do 
Anew you summon to appear before 

This tribunal. Then occupied ’twill be 

By one far wiser man than me. To him 

Plead then anew your cause, from him receive 
Then the decision—which I can not give. 

Go now, my sons, my blessing be with you.” 
Thus spoke the modest judge ; the sons went on 
To act upon the counsel of the Sage. 





SPECULATION IN JERSEY. 


Odd as it may sound, there are two Liliputian railroads in 
Jersey, starting from St. Helier’s, one running five miles to 
Govey, called the Eastern Railway, limited ; the other also ex- 
tending about five miles, to St. Aubin. They seem to have been 
borrowing lessons from the United States in this island; paper 
money is issued in the most reckless manner, and much enter- 
prise, in the form of hollow bubbles of speculation, has enriched 
a few and impoverished many; but the law, mindful of the 
claims of the sufferers and what it owes to the defense of so- 
ciety, has made an example of some of the leading offenders, 


from which we, in turn, can take a lesson from the island of’ 


Jersey.—From ‘‘ The Channel Islands, by S. G. W. Benjamin, 
in Harper's Magazine for June. 
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Editorial Department. 
JEWISH EVENTS. 
JUSTICE TO THE JEWISH RACE. 


By means of the electric telegraph, we are informed that in 
Sweden a decision has been made that Jews living in the rural 
communes, shall in future be exempt from paying to the Chris- 
tian churches, the tax known as jus stolac. Nothing need be 
said of the injustice of compelling donations to any religious 
sect, especially when these payments are exacted from those 
who have no interest whatever in that body to which their 
money is appropriated. Every one will admit, that where one 
is coerced into contributing to the support of a denomination, 
which teaches doctrines, which, by him are considered as utter- 
ly subversive of the truth and purity of religion, a gross hard- 
ship is produced. All therefore, Jews and Gentiles, must feel a 
thrill of pleasure upon reading the above record of the act of 
justice to the Jews in Sweden. It breaks another.link in the 
chain of religious despotism and intolerance. The Jew in 
Sweden has secured rights, which have not yet been accorded to 
the Christian in England. In the latter country, although the 
collection of the church-rate is not now, as formerly, a matter 
of general compulsion, but the question of its existence is left 
to the discretion of each individual parish, yet, wherever the 
votes of the parish have decided that the impost shall be levied, 
all must pay ; and it is not unfrequently that the goods of dis- 
senters are sold at auction, and the proceeds appropriated to the 
maintenance of a government-protected sect, which the owners 
of the confiscated property, could not, as a matter of conscience, 
do anything to support. This is possibly the only remnant of a 


now happily by-gone era of religious intolerance in England, 

and it is difficult to conceive, how, while the union of the Church 

and the State exists, some such means shall not be adopted by 

the government, for the sustentation of theChurch over which 

it spreads its protecting wings. Toleration of everything but 

ignorance and vice, is an accomplished fact. 
VoL. V.—25 


Where a few years 
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ago a Jew was ineligible for holding any honorable or lucrative 
public office, we see George Jessel made a baronet and Master 
of the Rolls, a judicial position of high honor. The name of 
Sir Moses Montefiore, by the fierce blaze of the glory which 
radiates from his works of philanthropy, is raised to the digni- 
ty first of a knight, then of a baronet. The man in whose 
hands is placed the helm of the great Ship of State, isof Jewish 
descent, as his name and physiognomy plainly show. Instances 
without number might be mentioned, but it is unnecessary to 
do so. Throughout nearly the whole civilized world, govern- 
mental intolerance of religion, has become but a memory, though 
in many of the nations, the Jew especially, has yet to wait for 
the enjoyment of rights. These must in time be his, because no 
class of persons can be eternally kept beyond the reach of the 
waters of mental freedom, which are destined to deluge the 
whole world, not even leaving the tops of the highest mountains 
free from their embrace. And there are reasons why, in the 
polity of a nation, the Jew has special claims to recognition 
and indeed, distinction. He has always been found of an order- 
loving, peace-preserving character. He possesses a religion 
whose objects are the opposite of proselytising, and upon whose 
moral teachings are based the principles of Christianity. Statis- 
tics demonstrate the fact, that of all classes convicted of crime, 
he invariably appears the least frequently. He graces not the 
divorce court, nor, as is shown by statements of the medical 
profession, is he liable to inherited disease. He may always be 
depended upon as an ardent and a valuable defender of the 
government of the land in which he dwells. In deeds of benevo- 
lence he certainly is the peer of his brethren of other sects. 
Should no internal jealousies and dogmatic differences rend and 
tear the mantle of his faith, he will, to whatever country he be- 
longs, exert such a power and influence in the councils of the 
nations, that in every part of the habitable globe, wherever he 
may be found, he will, by force of the moral strength which he 
exercises, compel the acknowledgment of his claims to a condi- 
tion of personal liberty, equal to that which is enjoyed by his 
most favored fellow citizens. In America this freedom from re- 
straint is his. It becomes the duty, therefore, of the Jews in 
this country, to put aside all national distinctions, to consider 
themselves as but the citizens of their adopted country, to unite 
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in a solid phalanx, and by all the force of well-directed moral 
suasion, to assist their brethren in less favored lands, to 
effect the speedy fruition of their great desires, the possession 
of their noble birthright. 


THE BIKUR CHOLIM SOCIETY. 


We are sorry to record the fact that the ladies of the above 
society have, after carefully considering the matter, decided not 
to join and co-operate with the United Hebrew Charities. The 
reasons given for this decision, are that the objects of their chari- 
ty are not of the same nature as are those of the United Chari- 
ties. They do not simply supply pecuniary relief to those in 
need, but are endeavoring to establish schools of industry, where 
poor and industrious females may be supplied with work, and 
taught to earn an honest subsistence. They claim that they 
frequently are called upon to exercise prompt assistance, and 
cannot wait for the routine of a large organization like the Uni- 
ted Charities. Their work is good, and their design laudable, 
but they mistake the effect of their joining the larger body. 
They would then retain their individuality, but would have the 
advantage of more system and greater prestige in carrying out 
their independent work. There can be no doubt that they 
would be benefited by the union, and we hope that they will 
reconsider their action ; indeed, we trust, that before long all the 
Hebrew charities will be united, and brought into such a condi- 
tion, that they can more effectively work with and for each other, 
so that the greatest amount of good can be accomplished, at the 
smallest expenditure of time and money. We cannot, however, 
praise too highly, the efforts of the ladies of the Bikur Cholim 
Society, in endeavoring to encompass their industrial school 
project, and we hope that the public will give them that gener- 
ous aid, which they are accustomed to bestow upon well-direct- 
ed charitable impulse. 


THE UNITED HEBREW CHARITIES, 


The regular monthly meeting of the Board of Relief of these 
charities, was held at 238 Fifth street, on the evening of Thurs- 
day, May 6th. The financial exhibit as made by the Treasurer, 
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was very satisfactory, as will be seen from the following state 
ment : 3 


RECEIPTS, 


Hebrew Benevolent and Orphan Asylum Society 

Hebrew Relief Society 

Hebrew Society of Yorkville 

Ladies’ Benevolent Society 

Hebrew Fuel Association, 625 tons of coal, at $7...........08- 
Donations from congregations 

Donations from individuals 

Purim Association 

Excise Fund 

Sundries 


EXPENSES. 
Distributed as per Charity Book, donations, medicines, etc..........$21,912 47 
800 tons of coal 5,500 25 
Rent, salaries, and office 1,220 37 
Books, stationery, postage, etc 508 84 
Furniture, etc., for office 164 12 


$29,312 05 
7,695 10 


Balance of cash on hand May 1, 1875 


337,007 21 

At this meeting it was arranged to hold the annual election 
for officers on the 27th of the same month. By the time this is 
in the hands of our readers, this will therefore have been con- 
ducted, but its date was unfortunately too late to enable us to 
give its results. Other business of a routine nature was trans- 
acted, and the announcement was made that a report of the 
proceedings for the seven months ending May 1st, would soon be 
ready for publication. 


THE ANNUAL ELECTION AT THE HEBREW ORPHAN ASYLUM. 


THIs event took place on Sunday, May 1st, and resulted as fol- 
lows: President, Myer Stern; Vice-President, Jesse Seligman ; 
Treasurer, Siegmund T. Meyer; Trustees, Henry Rice, L. J. 
Phillips, Moritz Rindskopf, A. B. Elfret, and Solomon Michel- 
bacher. That any of the gentlemen who were in office last year, 
when grave criticisms were made upon the condition of the 
Asylum, should be re-elected, has given rise to much un- 
favorable remark. We think, however, that there are many 
good reasons for continuing the services of these officers. The 
charges which we made last year were not, as we have frequent- 
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ly stated, against them, and the extent to which we have con- 
sidered them culpable, is for a want of active supervision. We 
have however, been the occasion of an investigation, and an im- 
provement. Influenced by the natural desire of the human 
mind to appear right in its own eyes and in those of its friends, 
these gentlemen certainly caused to be circulated a favorable 
report, which contained discrepancies and inconsistencies. Nor 
did they make any attempt to explain or justify these, when 
pointed out to them. But they were awakened to a sense of the 
responsibility of their position, and, although verbally they de- 
clared our charges to be not well founded, yet by their actions 
they admitted the full force of their import, and, what is of far 
greater moment, endeavored to correct the abuses of which we 
complained. When a man shows a sincere sorrow for any sin 
which he has committed, and essays to turn from it and lead a 
better life, we shall not be found among those who wish to re- 
proach him for the old offense, and try to impede the reformation 
which he is endeavoring to accomplish. We will rather extend 
to him the hand of help and encouragement, and throw over the 
past the mantle of oblivion. 























LECTURE BY PROF, FELIX ADLER, BEFORE THE AMERICAN GEO- 
GRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
On Tuesday, May 25th, Prof. Felix Adler, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, delivered, before the American Geographical Society, a lec- 
ture on the ‘‘ Physical Geography of Palestine and its influences 
upon Hebrew Thought.’’ He was introduced by Chief Justice 
Daly, the President of the Association, and his effort was a source 
of great satisfaction to the large audience which had assembled. 
The Lecturer gave a very clear and animated description of the 
several sections of Palestine, Judea, Samaria and Galilee, and 
referred at some length to the prevailing conditions of domestic 
life among the various nations of the earth, showing from bibli- 
cal quotations that although the Hebrews had created for them- 
selves a pure domestic condition, yet that they had been under 
the same degrading influences as other peoples. Throughout the 
lecture, the Lecturer gave evidence of close study and high ap- 
preciation of the subject, and at its close a vote of thanks was 
very demonstratively given him for his labors. 
















CURRENT TOPICS. 


Tur German Emperor’s Chancellor, the celebrated and re- 
nowned Prince Bismarck, has certainly well earned his title of 
the ‘Iron Chancellor.”’ In his endeavor to carry out his latest 
design, that of making in Germany, the civil power in very 
deed the supreme power in the state, he commands the sym- 
pathy of all who value civil and religious liberty. But while 
the theory is good and commendable, it may well be doubted 
whether the course of procedure is such as will effect the 
desired result. Our reading and our experience teach us, that 
there is no way of promoting the welfare of that which we desire 
to destroy, more potent than that of persecution. The sym- 
pathy of the masses will always be extended to him who is treat- 
ed with undue severity, and by imprisoning bishops and seizing 
priests while at the altar, in the solemnization of their sacred rites, 
the goal which is striven for will not be reached. Yet Prince Bis- 
marck kpows the people with whom he is dealing better than we 
can possibly do. They are his countrymen, he has made their 
characters one of the most earnest studies of his life, and in his 
previous dealings with them, he has shown that he has not spent 
his labor in vain. We should, therefore, be slow to criticize, 
for we can not know the hidden reasons by which he is actuated. 
Yet we can not help repeating that, unless history and experi- 
ence are to be belied, persecution is the very best means of en- 
listing for the oppressed, the sympathy which it is desired to 
divert from that channel. Effectually, however, as he has gain- 
ed a knowledge of the characteristics of the natives of his own 
country, the Chancellor Prince does not appear to have used to 
such good purpose his opportunities for investigating those of 
the peoples of other nations. He has learned to his chagrin that 
he has formed a most erroneous notion respecting the nation 
that he humbled in the latest struggle in which his country was 
engaged. The vitality of the French, their persistent deter- 
mination to preserve a peaceable and orderly administration of 
their government ; their resolute refusal to be goaded by his 
taunts into another war, before they had prepared themselves for 
its successful prosecution ; in fine, the manner by which, since 
the war, they have in every way deprived him of any excuse 
for carrying out one of his most desired plans, that of interfer- 
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ing with the internal management of their affairs, and heaping 
upon them indignities greater than those inflicted when the strife 
was ended, has been a great disappointment and surprise to 
him. Unless we are much mistaken, his threatening fulmina- 
tions against Belgium, constitute another demonstration of his 
inability to form a just estimate of the temperaments of peoples 
other than his own. He must not fall into the too frequent but 
fatal error of supposing that the impunity with which he has 
been permitted to pursue his country’s aggrandizement so far, is 
to be taken as an indication that he will be allowed to proceed 
in the affairs of Europe as he sees fit. All friendly states must 
not be expected to renounce their individuality, and follow as 
meek dependencies where Germany may choose to lead. Belgium 
is small, and it may be safe to threaten her with an alteration of 
relations, if her ecclesiastics express sympathy with their breth- 
ren upon whom the German Chancellor has seen fit to pour out 
the vials of his wrath. But the liberties of the Belgians are well 
guaranteed ; and should any active interference be attempted 
with them, it is probable that united Germany will find an un- 
pleasant manifestation of that jealousy, with which the sur- 
rounding nations view her sudden accession of power and great- 
ness. In such an event it is likely she will live to regret the day 
when, intoxicated with her splendid successes, she called upon 
herself the open hostility of her sister nations, who have resolved 
that at the first opportunity they will endeavor to reduce her to 
the position which she held before her conflict with her neighbor 
France. Itis true that the agitation which arose in consequence of 
this correspondence, has to a great degree becomeallayed. It was 
not expected that it would have commanded so much attention, 
and as soon as the Government perceived the mistake that it 
had made, it hastened to repair the error, by disavowing its re- 
sponsibility for the ill-advised comments, which had been made 
by a paper in its confidence. But there is no guarantee that a 
similar excitement may not at any time be again created, and 
that by its means the best and fairest portions of Europe may 
again be deluged with the blood of her noblest sons, shed upon 
the altar of man’s treachery and ambition. It was supposed that 
this liability to be overwheimed with the destructive effusions of 
the political voleano, an eruption from which seemed ever im- 
minent, would be removed by the establishment of a strong 
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military power in the center of the European continent. That 
this idea is a fallacy, is now abundantly proved. Peace can not 
be secured by multiplying the machinery of warfare. It is not 
in human nature to desire that an expensive possession shall be 
useless. Russia, with her million and a half of men, Germany, 
with a number nearly equal, France, with an army numbering a 
million, and England, with a navy relatively stronger than ever 
she possessed before, and all these armed with the modern 
_and most approved weapons of slaughter, are not in positions to 
guarantee the continuance of peace. They resemble a man who 
constantly walks the street with a pistol in his pocket,—much 
more liable to get into a quarrel than if he were unarmed. It 
must be conceded that for the purpose of self-preservation, these 
various powers must be upon a near equality with respect to 
their ability to cope with each other, should any attempt be 
made by one to bring injury upon another. Yet, if the interests 
of peace are to be considered, this equality would be produced 
by the annihilation of the military power, rather than by raising 
it to the highest possible standard. The cause of war will be 
found in the training of men to the business of war. Were there 
no fighting men, there would be no occasion for their services, 
for without their possession no government would require to de- 
fend the rights of its people; because none other would be in a 
position to endanger those rights. Questions certainly might 
arise which would require adjustment, and these would be set- 
tled in a manner similar to that which a sane man, in a civilized 
community, now adopts for settling his differences with his 
neighbor. Leaving theories, however, there is a great practical 
question to be settled before there can be any confidence in the 
continuance of peace in Europe. While France and Germany 
maintain their present attitudes, war may break out at any mo- 
ment. Indeed a telegram, announcing the fact that the struggle 
between them was about to be renewed, or even had actually re- 
commenced, would not surprise anybody. The actions of the 
German Government are such as create a suspicion, that she is 
waiting for and anxiously desiring an opportunity to reopen 
hostilities. The antipathies between the two countries are 
strong, and, while the present situation of affairs continues, they 
can not be assuaged. France will not rest quietly, until she has 
either recovered her lost provinces, and avenged her insults and 
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outraged honor, or utterly perished in the attempt ; and no one 
knows that better than Germany. But France is not now in a 
position to fight, and therefore practices the virtue of abstaining 
from present irritating demonstrations, while Germany is anx- 
ious to hasten the contest, so that it may be decided before her 
enemy has the time to consolidate her energies and prepare for 
the encounter. The question is a grave one, and it is to be 
hoped that some means may be devised for settling it, without. 
recourse to instruments of destruction. 


In the loss of the Schiller, the newspapers, have early in the 
season of Atlantic travel, an opportunity of uttering their peri- 
odic lamentations over the inability of man to successfully dis- 
pute, with the forces of nature, his claim to dominion. Justice 
to the dead, leads us to say that we do not know whether, in this 
particular case, every known precaution was not taken against 
danger. Our thoughts, however, extend beyond the limits of 
individual disasters,and the whole range of possible calamity is 
forced upon our mind. The question will present itself, can 
such a thing as an inevitable accident occur? Can there by any 
possibility arise a physical disaster which it is not in the power 
of man to prevent? In other words, has chance any hand what- 
ever in the management of human affairs? ‘‘ And God said, 
Let us make man in our image, after our likeness ; and let them 
have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the 
air, and over the cattle, and over all the earth ; and over every 
creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth. So God created 
man in his own image, in the image of God created he him.” * 
It is nowhere pretended that, by the image and likeness here 
spoken of, is meant a similitude of bodily form. In his mental 
and moral attributes is man made in the image of God. He is 
given dominion over the fish of the sea, and by consequence 
over the sea itself. His authority is not limited to this, but of the 
whole earth and its majestic power, of which the manifestations 
are so often disastrous to him and his productions, is he given . 
the control. That he has not yet arrived at the full develop- 
ment of those glorious powers which it is his to achieve, is a fact, 








* Gen. 1, 26 & 27. 
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which we may or may not bemoan, according to the point from 
which we view the question. If we look at what remains to be 
accomplished, we may be disposed to despair of the result, but 
if we consider what has been gained, we see cause for cheerful- 
ness and hope. The lightning has been made our messenger, 
and our dwellings are protected from its devastating touch ; the 
ocean, though not indeed robbed of all its terrors, is yet made a 
comparatively reliable agent to which we can entrust the safety of 
ourselves and our property ; fire is reduced to our service, and 
by evolving the hidden forces of water, has placed within our 
reach all portions of the globe, as well as every article we may 
desire for our use,convenience, or comfort ; and the air, notwith- 
standing its being less tractable than either of its fellow slaves, 
is compelled in many ways to comply with our behests. All the 
forces of nature are our servants, though they have not yet been 
reduced to complete control, and accidents are but the result of 
violations of the laws according to which they operate: one 
half is caused by ignorance or prejudice, and the remainder by 
negligence. 


The announcement of the death of Gen. John C. Breckinridge, 
will bring grief and sorrow into many a household, for whatever 
may be the opinions held as to the course of his political life, one 
cannot help feeling that in all he did he was actuated by a desire 
to sustain what he considered right, and crush out of existence 
everything that had the semblance of wrong. He was born at 
Lexington, Kentucky, January 21st, 1821, and died in the same 
city, on Monday, May 17th, 1875. He was educated at Centre 
College, Kentucky, and, after graduating at that institution, he 
entered the Transylvania Law Institute, from which he was ad- 
mitted to the Bar in his native town. In the practice of his pro- 
fession he was successful, not only in finding remunerative em- 
ployment, but in making for himself a desirable name. During 
the war in Mexico, he served in the army, and afterwards acted 
as counsel to Gen. Pillow, in the course of settling his legal 
difficulties with his brother officers. On returning from the 
Mexican campaign, he was elected to the Legislature of his 
State, in which he served two terms, and so won the respect and 
confidence of his constituents, that they afterwards entrusted to 
him the direction of their affairs in Congress. Family reasons 
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compelled him to decline the mission to Spain, which was ten- 
dered to him on the election of Franklin Pierce to the Presidency; 
and at the expiration of Mr. Pierce’s term, he was elevated to the 
position of Vice President, with Mr. Buchanan as President. 
The next four years closed the era of Democratic supremacy, 
and upon the tide of anti-slavery tenets, the ship of Republican- 
ism was successfully started on its voyage, with Abraham Lin- 
coln at the helm. At the same time, Major Breckinridge was 
elected to the Senate, where he remained until the arrest and 
imprisonment of Governor Morehead. Alarmed at this, he at 
once gave in his active adherence to the principles of the Con- 
federacy, and joined the army which was enlisted for the pur- 
pose of sustaining them. He was at once appointed a Brigadier 
General, and in his military capacity he made his presence and 
his influence felt on many a battle ground. As Secretary of 
War in the Confederate Cabinet, he acted with great vigor and 
skill, and the army was greatly indebted to him for its ability to 
continue so long the hopeless struggle. But the end came, and 
with that the General flew to British soil, and there continued 
to live until he could return in safety. His political disabilities 
not having been removed, he continued his life in retirement, 
but always used his influence in favor of peace and reconcilia- 
tion. Having fought like a soldier, he resigned himself to the 
annihilation of his hopes, like a philosopher, and now that he 
has passed from the scene of his trials and conflicts, we unite 
with his numerous friends in saying, ‘‘ May he rest in peace.” 


SCIENCE, ART, AND GENERAL EDUCATION. 


The resemblance which human beings bear to sheep is, in one 
respect at least, very striking. By that class of gentlemen 
known as drovers, it is a well known principle of the profession 
that, in whatever path they wish their animals to travel, they 
have only to induce one to make a start, and the work is done. 
All the rest will abandon whatever will they have, and follow. 
So is it with humanity. The great business of life with the ma- 
jority of mankind, is to gain proficiency in masquerading to 
that noble game, ‘‘ Follow the Leader.’’ Instances meet us on 
every hand. Any one who has been the occupant of a street- 
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car, when a block has occurred upon the road, will have noticed 
the indecision depicted upon the anxious faces of his fellow-trav- 
elers, as each stares vacantly at his neighbor, as though he 
hoped thereby to discover the cause of the delay. So they re- 
main, until at length, one more vigorous than the rest, makes 
up his mind that remaining where he is will not bring him to 
the end of his journey. He makes a start, determined to walk 
the remainder of the way, and in two minutes the car is empty. 
So if one, who chances to come upon the outskirts of a crowd 
in a public street, will take the trouble to ask, he will find that 
the greater part knows not wherefore the assemblage has been 
formed. Each, as he comes up, stands still, because he tinds others 
in a similar position. Soitisall through life. If one will only be 
bold enough to lead, he will find plenty ready to follow. The cause 
and the consequence of the act are not considerable factors. They 
may be known or unknown. If known, their characters are not 
investigated. Whether they are absurd or sensible, hurtful or 
beneficial, is not a matter of inquiry. The ‘Spelling Match” 
mania, with which our land is now atfiicted, is a good 
manifestation of this truth. The mischievous tendencies of 
the practice are not thought of, though the absurdity of 
the exhibitions seems to strike the minds, even of their 
most ardent defenders. Very little has been heard in opposition 
to them, and the utmost that has been said in their favor is, that 
they are harmless. Here we must join issue, and first upon 
general principles. Can anything be harmless? Let us look 
at the word for a moment, and examine its meaning. Accord- 
ing to popular usage, it means incapable of compassing harm or 
injury. Thus we have a word with no positive character what- 
ever. Simply an incapable. If it be so, we say, do with 
it as with all incapables: banish it. There is so much 
work to be done in the world, that there is no room for impo- 
tents. But we have no hesitation in saying thata purely negative 
attribute cannot attach to any subject. If anything be not con- 
ducive to harm, it will lead to that which is good, and vice versa. 
Do these spelling matches lead to good results? It is admit- 
ted, even by those who style them harmless, that they do not. 
Then they are not harmless ; the injury they dois great. They 
demoralize those engaged in them, and tend to perpetuate a 
vicious system of conducting orthographical studies. Bad 
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enough were they if confined to competitions between Wall 
Street brokers, whose time and money sometimes accumulate 
upon their hands so rapidly, that they are at a loss for a way 
in which to dispose of them; or between writers for the press 
and school-teachers, if they desire to make public expositions 
of their ignorance. But when the youth of the land, the pupils 
of our schools, are made the performers in a public show, the 
evil is indeed great. Seeing the hollowness and the deceit of 
the farce, which they are called upon to enact, their reverence 
for truth is weakened, because they cannot but perceive that we, 
to whom they look for guidance and instruction, uphold and 
encourage hypocrisy and falsehood. In short, these lamentable 
performances are but another means of introducing all the bad 
elements, which we have previously condemned in our criticisms 
upon the public displays of the oratorical powers of our boys 
and girls. But the evil does not stop here. An impetus is 
given to the practice of oral spelling in our schools. There can 
be little doubt that, were the number of their books reduced to 
one-half, our pupils would be likely to have instilled into them 
twice as much valuable knowledge as they now receive. Of all 
the “aids to learning,” none is so thoroughly subversive of its 
grand design as the spelling-book. The arguments against its 
use need not be repeated here. They are well known and fully 
recognized. Yet, sostrong is the force of habit, so sheep-like are 
we, that, although we'know these books to be injurious, we still re- 
tain them. From the manner of teaching spelling, the mind, by 
a natural transition, is led to contemplate the system of orthogra- 
phy itself. That the spelling now in use is unsatisfactory, unsys- 
tematic, and indeed unlearnable, is admitted by the most accom- 
plished philologists, both of this country and of England. It 
is a maze, the center of which, perhaps, not one man has yet 
lived, who could, without continued assistance, reach. The 
amount of time lost in the schools, in an endeavor to fix 
upon the memories of the pupils the arrangement of arbitrary 
letters, which do not go to represent the sound desired, is seri- 
ously great. But for this the manner of teaching, viz.: by the 
ear instead of the eye, is as much responsible as the system 
which is taught. Under the best auspices, however, it is next 
to impossible for any man or woman, even the best endowed, to 
write an essay without experiencing a doubt about the spelling 
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of some word which he has occasion to use. Unjustifiable and 
insuperable barriers are placed in the path which foreigners 
have to travel, in gaining an acquaintance with our language ; 
and this of itself constitutes sufficient reason to demand a change, 
particularly in America, where all the nations of the earth con- 
vene, and from heterogeneous elements, form a homogeneous 
people ; a nation one and indivisible; a united family, the dif- 
ferent members of which have a right to demand that all obsta- 
cles shall be removed, which impede their progress in acquiring 
a knowledge of that language, by means of which they must 
now hold communion with their fellows; an intimate acquaint- 
ance with which is indispensable to their future happiness and 
prosperity. 

The work of reducing our orthography to a system is serious 
and important. It must not be commenced without care and de- 
liberation. The difficulties to be overcome are stupendous. We 
havea mighty host of compositors who, by long usage, have be- 
come so familiar with the present method, that they are wedded 
to it, and cling to it with a tenacity that will require a mighty 
force to overcome. These inmates of the printing office, indeed, 
claim the prerogatives of royalty in dealing with our orthogra- 
phy, and lustily will they fight for the preservation of their 
kingdom. Next will be met the opposition of those who are en- 
gaged in teaching it. These will dispute inch by inch, the ground, 
as the attempt is made to wrest its possession from their grasp. 
And others, who, by the labor of years, and by old associations, 
have become familiar with its appearance, will also strive against 
any change initsform. Thevery labor which they have undergone, 
will act as an incentive to the resistance which they will offer; 
for they will not relish the idea that this will be rendered use- 
less, nor will they be disposed to repeat the process. But what 
is bad must be removed. The inertia of the rolling mass 
must be overcome, and the mighty moving ball must be 
brought to rest. Heavy blows must then be dealt, until it be- 
comes so thoroughly pulverized that its particles may be cast 
aside, until nothing which can do further mischief shall remain. 
But not before something has been constructed which shall sup- 
ply its place, must the work of destruction be begun. The cause 
is good, however, and the end will be attained, notwithstanding 
the difficulties, which indeed are mentioned, not to discourage, 
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but because it behooves him who wishes for success, to ascertain 
the amount of effort, which he is called upon to bestow. Some 
good generals are already in the field. Fighting men are want- 
ed to aid them in their work. 


The establishment of the School of Natural History at the 
Penikese Island, by Prof. Agassiz, has, since the time when the 
great conception of the illustrious naturalist was made known to 
the public, been considered as merely the forerunner of others, 
which with similar objects though possibly with different sub- 
jects of study, would be certain of formation. An attempt was 
made last year to call one into existence at Put-in-bay, but for 
some reason the projectors failed to realize their desires. The 
elements of success however appear to be contained in the plan 
of Prof. Shaler, of Harvard, who intends to undertake an enter- 
prise of the same kind at Cumberland Gap. Prof. Shaler being 
a geologist, his efforts will be the conducting of his students 
through a course of instruction that will furnish them with a 
knowledge of the hidden treasures of the land, and will thus 
lay a valuable adjunct to the school of Prof. Agassiz which fur- 
nishes a knowledge of the inhabitants and mysteries of the sea. 
As the professor is State Geologist of Kentucky, his native 
state, and has the active co-operation of the Governor of the 
state, he has at his command all the trained help that may be ne- 
cessary for the successful futherance of his plans. The ground 
selected forms one of the best sections of our county for the in- 
vestigation of American Paleozoic rocks, and the structure of 
the Appalachian mountains, and the botanic and zodlogic ex- 
plorations will be exceedingly valuable and interesting. The 
branches in which instruction will be given are Physical, 
Chemical and Historical Geology, Paleontology and Topo- 
graphical Engineering. The number of students will at first be lim- 
ited to twenty-five, and these will be selected from among those 
classes which may be considered as most likely to derive profit 
from the studies. None will. be taken but graduates of col- 
leges, teachers, and persons giving evidences of intelligence and 
previous training as students, 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


CHRISTIANITY THE SCIENCE OF MANHOOD. By MINot JUDSO0N 
SavaGE. Boston: James R. Osgood and Company. 

In this book the author states the matter in a clear and con- 
cise manner. His process of reasoning is good, but we fail to be 
convinced by it. Indeed we are of opinion that there are men 
in the true sense of the word, who do not believe in the prin- 
ciples of Christianity. Notwithstanding the arguments of the 
author of this work, we believe that Christianity is not the ‘‘sci- 
ence of manhood.”’ 


Youne Fouks’ History oF THE UNITED States. By THoMmas 
WENtwortH HiGeinson. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 
New York: Lee, Shepard and Dillingham. 

The story of the United States is told in a clear and simple 
manner. The press work is good and the binding serviceable. 
The illustrations are also plentiful, but it is to be regretted that 
some of those narrations which have been relegated to the domain 
of fiction have not been omitted from the volume. The plan 


upon which the work is compiled is an improvement upon that 
which obtains in most books of the kind. The true purpose of 
history is not so much to give the record of particular actions, 
as to show the causes and the consequences of these acts. In 
the carrying out of this design the author has produced a valua- 
ble book to place in the hands of our young students. 


BriEF Essays AND BREvVITIEs. By GEORGE H. CALVERT. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard. New York: Lee, Shepard and 
Dillingham. 

It is difficult to conceive what useful purpose will be served 
by the production of these essays. The author has not treated 
the old subjects which he handles with such originality, or in a 
manner so forcible, as to render them interesting or attractive. 
To the general reader the title will not be seductive, and to the 
man of science the contents will prove a disappointment. Still 
there is in the style of writing a pleasant gracefulness, which, 
if used upon some lighter subject, may yet obtain for the author 
the literary distinction which this volume must fail to secure. 





